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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



^1 

Though the writer of the following pag^s 
haSy for fever al years ^ had conjiderable praSlicCy 
as a contradl plantery he means not to attach 
more irkportance to it than that of being enabled^ 
by indiiftry and obfervation, to afcertain princi- 
plesy which he was previoujly perfuaded were 
founded in reafon and nature; nor does he pre- 
tend to any fuperior Jhare of abilities; buty 
attached to the inter efls of plantings (much more 
from choice than necejfityj he has ^ from early 
life^ when viewing the works of others^ not con- 
tented himfelf with feeing that they were fuccefs-' 
ful or otherwifcy but has reafoned and inquired^ 
in order to difcover zohy they were fo ; — and he 
now prefents a part of the refulty for the decifion 
fandy he hopes y the benefit) of an impartial public^ 



The fiollowiog are fele£led from many otber 

f eftimonies, in Favour of the firft E^iitippj 



. ** Wc recommend th« Obfervations of Mr. Pontcy to the No^ 
tice of all PerfonSi who may be in Situations where they can apply 
themi" Briti/h Critic^ July^ i8pf. 

•* The Direflions for the Management of Plantations difplay 
great Judgement, and are apparently the Produdion of extenfive 
Experience; while the Arrangement of thefe ornamental Additions 
to a Houfe, in a pidturefque View, meiit the Attention of the 
guilder." Crfticaf RevieWf June, iSpo. 



** Pontey, a profelTional) and apparently a competent Judge, 
^erts that our own is equal, or rather of the fame Quality as Fo- 
reign Deal.*' Modem Land Steward, p. 345. 

f 7*he Author feems a patriot not folicitious abopt his indivi- 
dual Profit, as a contra^ Planter, but this Treatife will recommend 
him to all who nieditate extenfive Plantations.*' 

Agricultural Magazine, Augttfi, 1800. 

*' A Pamphlet has lately t>cen publffhed, entitled, a Treatife 
on the Cultivation of the Larch and Scotch Fir Timber, &c. by Mr. 
pontey, oflavo, which places the advantages attending the culture 
of this tree, (the Larch) in a firong point pi View. And which I 
recommend to the Perufal of thofe who wifli for further information 
pn this fubje6l.^* jMnfierVs Defcription of the Gemus Pinus, 1803. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



^S this fecond edition of a work, originally 
very (mail, has been long promifed, but much 
longer called for, it may be necelTary to (late 
fome reafons for delay: — The very favourable 
reception of the,;?ry? edition, naturally put the 
author upon endeavouring to make a fecond 
more worthy of fuch notice, by extending the 
defiRn to the planting and management of Fo- 
reft Trees in general. In purfuance of which 
it occurred, that the lafter fubjeft was much 
more imperfeftly underftood than the/o/vner; 
and hence the propriety of a work devoted en- 
tirely to that objett, Under this impreffion, 
the whole of his leifure was, for a confiderable 
period, devoted to the compofition of the 
" Forest Prunee," which was publilhed in 
December, 1805; ayeconrf edition of which has 
jull made its appearance. Since the above caufe 
of delay, piany others have occurred, chiefly 
of a profeflional nature; for he could not confi- 
fLer the want of time, a fufficient apology for 
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fending; that into the world, of which lie mjrrht 
afterwards be alhaiiicd. 

It will be obfcrved, that though the prefent 
is CLiUed z.J'econd edition, it may be coiifiJered 
as nearly a new work; the former bein,? chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of Larch, and Scotch 
Fir; and hence, though moil of the fentiments 
are retained, a regard to method, has rendered 
it neceffary to write mod of the work anew. 

By adopting the method of treating the dif- 
ferent parts of the fubjefts/fjOara?*^///, much of 
the confufion and repetition, common in books 
on planting, and gardening, are avoided, and 
the work, of courfe, muck^fliorlened; — a mat- 
ter calculated, at leaft, to accommodate the read- 
er. One of the eafieil tafks, that falls to the lot 
of an author, is that of enlarging on fubje£ls ge- 
nerally known \ but this very convenient circum- 
ftance Ihe author has declined, from a full con- 
viftion, that, on a fubjeft which affords fo little 
entertainment, the book which contains the 
mod information, in iheleajt compajx, will be the 
moft read, and, of courfe, be found moll gene- 
rally ufeful. 

As the method of moving plants fomewhat 
large, or of planting fingle trees, belongs exclu^ 




fively to the biifinefs of ornamental gardening i 
aiid as tile author has fome hitcntioii uf making 
that delightful fcience the fubje£t o^afiitHxe. ef- 
fort, it is here omitted. If he fliould be fhund 
qualified to trace its principles to their true 
foiirce, fo far as to furnilli rules for its praBice, 
ht: will have produced what may be called a 
chart, etnially calculated to dire£t the emplojjer 
and the emploi/ed. The truth is, that fo long as 
pleafurable and difgufting fcenes remain dif- 
ferent, both in their nature and efTefts, fo long 
will the principles of this art Temaw fationary 
and capable of demo/ij ration. That others Ihould 
hold a different do£trine, he does not wonder; 
change oftajle is a convenient apology for perpe- 
tual alterations and abfurdities. But if talle 
is really founded in reafon and nature, it will, 
in a great meafure, be found permanent, and 
muft neceflarily command general affent. It is, 
in fliort, a tafte fo founded, with a correfponding 
praftice, that the author means to explain and 
defend Ihould he undertake fuch a work. 



To perfons, who only write to ferve the 
little inferejls of felf, the day of publication is , 
naturally a day of anxiety, — the author, how- 1 
ever, has no fuch fears; forfince the fame means 
which, m former inftances, procured him public 
approbation, have been ufed in the prefent, he 
has no doubt of experiencing fimilar fupport 




Il is known, liiat ihe imittd '_ff^ru ofa fem will frfqiirnily ff- 
fefl what iqay be impodible ui an individual. Uiiiler ihii idea, ih« 
propricyoFinviiing the adiltanceof pcifons of inihifiry and cibfcrva' 
tim, his long fuggclled iifclf, as likely lo be of eflniial fervlce,*-. 
ir. bvcfligsiJug liie praperlics of (hofe fpeciri of Briiifti Timber, 
Bikkh artnolin general ufe; fuch as ihc Firs, Poplan, and H'lUowt. 
Undoubtedly, the Value of any arilde depends aiiich upon a krioW' 
ledge of ill proper applicanon, or, in other words, of llio-ufes ii ii 
6l for; and eeriainly ooone can aOert, wllh ttuih, thai we have more 
ihan very liviited and vagui ideas of ihe proper ufes of fuch timber. 
Wc know, ihat mod of ihcm may be gtown very lapidly, foirc 
of them an foils of very liifling value, and others in a way fo as lo 
delriiQcnl the lands ot herbage very little : We know, In fbon, 
bow to cultivali the whole, with abundiint fuccefs) Hill we can ne- 
ver make the proper ufe of this knowledge, until belter inftrufled 
in the mailer of lift. Undoubtedly, different petfons are in polTcf- 
lion of faBs, that would greatly aflil), in eliTcldating the fubjeB, if 
wchad the means of collefling ihero. And it may alfo be (ibrerved, 
that fjfls, fioni different quarttrs, mull produce more conviflion 
than what is furnijhed by out, however refpcElable. 1 unnot ftip- 
po(c any pcrrfon, poUelTiiig fuch ufcful information, could wiQi to 
withhold it) and, therefore, beg leave tofolicit fuch communication > 
ai may tend to (how, for oikot purpcfu tbefe fpecies of timber are 
proper, or ihe reverfe. Tbefe communicalions, or, at the leall, their 
fubdance, it is inlendcd to print feparately, by way of appmdix to 
this work, fo foan at a quantity is collefled, that [hall be deemed of 
Inffitienl importance, for that purpofe. — They will appear either 
with the writer's Cgnature, or other^vife, as may be moll agreeable 
to himfelf. On fuch a fubjeft it's almoft unncceffary lo fay, that 
no anmyiBeus communication can be noticed. The commuoicaiions 
may oilhei be addiclfed, by letter, lo the aidkor, at Mvddcrsjield, 
Y»Kpdrt, or left at Mr. Harding'i, BookfcUer, S(. Jamei's Stntt, 
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J^rofitaWe ^^lanttr. 



An 




MONG the different objefts of inv 
provement, which prefent themfelves to 
the attention of perfons of landed pro- 
perty, that of Planting will always hold 
a diftinguifhed rank : — probably, if it were 
inquired, on which of them a perfon, 
fo fituated, could expend a portion of 
his difpofable income to the greateft ad- 
vantage, the decifion, in at leaft eight 
cafes in ten, would be in favour of Plant- 
ing. — Indeed, the matter comes recom- 
mended by fo many confiderations, that 
it is fomewhat difficult to conceive how 
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any one, in affluent circumftances, can 
excufe himfelf in the total negleft of it. 

In addreffing thefe, I may, for the pre- 
fent, omit the arguments ufually adduced 
upon fuch occafions, as motives for Plant- 
ing, (as part of them will be attended to in 
the fequel,) and content myfelf with men- 
tioning, how well this purfuit is calcula- 
ted to gratify one of the moft predominant 
and ufeful paflions implanted in the hu- 
man breaft, namely, a love of poilhumous 
fame : 

** For who, to dumb ForgetfuTnefs a prey, 
'* This pleafing anxious being e'er rcGgnM, 
** Left the warm precin£ls of the cheerful day, 
*^ Nor cad one longing, Ung'ring look behind f^ 

Moft certainly there are few who do 
not feel an innate defire, and even an anx- 
iety to be remembered, by pofterity with 
gratitude : — but, to be fo remembered as 
a public charafter, can fall to the lot of 
Only a few j — nor, in many infiances, will 
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the memory o£ the virtue and ufefulnefs 
which adorn a private ilation, even a- 
mong the higher ranks of fociety, long 

furvive, except fome honourable and vifi- 
ble memorial be left behind ; — and what 
is there that can fo cheaply, fuddenly, and 
certainly effeft the purpofe as Planting ? 
This, at lead, is obvious, — whoever plants 
to a confiderable extent, becomes a be- 
nefaftor to his own pofterity and the 
public ; and, therefore, while his work re- 
mains, the man will not be forgotten. 

The park at Caftle-Howard furnifhcs 
a very ftriking proof of the influence of 
the paffion alluded to.-r-On one fide of a 
lofty and noble pillar, erefted to the me- 
mory of the Duke of Marlborough's vic- 
tories, is the following : 

" Charles 3rd Earl of Carlifle, of the 
*' family of the Howards ^ ercfted a Caftle 
^' where the old Caftle of Hinderlkelf 
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" flood and called it Cajlle Howard. — He 
*' likewife made the Plantations in this 
" Park, and all the Outworks, Monu- 
*' ments, and other Plantations belonging 

" to the faid Seat. He began thefe 

"Works in the Year 1702, and fet up 
" this Infcription Anno Domini 1731. 

" If 10 Perfcfiion ihtfe PtASTATiONS rife, 

" If /*fx agreeably my Hcin furprifc, 

•' ThU fiilthful Pillar will ihtirAgr declare, 

" Ai long ai Time [hefc Charaftcn (ball fparc. 

" Here then, with kind Remcmbtanee, read liii Name, 

" Wbo,>r Posterity, pcrform'd the fame." 



It is impofTiblc to read the above, and 
contemplate the objefts around it, with- 
out rendering to the memory of that tru- 
ly great man abundantly more than he 
has claimed. — It is, indeed, worthy of no- 
tice, that after building what, in compli- 
ment to antiquity, he called a callle, (but 
which may more properly be denomina- 
ted a ])alacc,) with numerous appendages, 
in a llylc of grandeur which has feldom 



^ 
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been equalled, (never, perhaps, furpafled 
in this ifland,) he feems to have expefted 
more credit from his exertions as a Plan- 
ter than a Builder ; — though no one can , 
fuppofe the expence upon the former to 
have amounted to one twentieth part of , 
that upon the latter. 

'^^ TTiere is, undoubtedly, a great deal 
more in this infcription than barely meets 
the eye ; — for does it not operate as a 
ftanding reproach, to every fon and daugh- 
ter of affluence, who, regardlefs of pofte- 
tity, " like feme poor player, fret and ftrut 
** their hour upon the ftage, and then are 
" feen no more ;" — while, to thofe of an op- 
polite defcription, it whifpers this falutary 
lefTon, " Go thou, and do likewife." 



It is among the advantages which the 
modern has over ancient pra6lice, that 
what was once conlidered as a great un- 
dertaking becomes noxo a mere trifle,— 
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From the beft obfervations I have been 
enabled to make^ there feems no doubt 
but the ex pence which would have planted 
. five acres fixty years back, would now 
plant twenty, provided the bufinefs be 
managed upon a frugal fyftem; — and, 
therefore, if we ftate the matter as it af- 
fefts a perfon of landed property, we ftiall 
find one great reafon why fo little of it 
was done. 

If the rental of land have been dou- 
bled within the time mentioned, and an 
acre would then coft, in planting, four 
times as much as now, a gentleman mufl 
then have devoted the rents of eight 
times as much land to plant an acre, as at 
prefent ; and, where the rent of land is tre- 
bled, the diflference would be as twelve to 
one ;— of courfe, we fee fuch proportion 
holds out every facility to Planting, while 
die value of its produce is every where 
aftodifhingly increafed. . 
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It may here be objefted, that the in-^ 
creafe in the value of land furnifhes an 
argument againjt planting ; which is rea- 
dily admitted, fo far as lands of a middle 
value are concerned, and where ftielter and 
ornament add nothing to value. — But are 
there not numerous fituations, on almofl: 
eijcry eftate, which in themfelves pro- 
duce but little, and mock the darings 
of the cautious cultivator, — which only 
require to be planted with judgment, 
to become abundantly produftive in tim- 
ber?- — And are not the (ituations Hkewife 
numerous, where planting becomes ab- 
folutely neceffary on account of its fliel- 
ter? — Nor are inftances wanted where 
a bare, flat furface of country may be 
fo diverfified and ornamented, by patches 
of planting, as to add to the real or 
faieable value of the property, abun« 
dantly more than the expence, beiides 
the marketable value of the wood.— — 
The neceffity for planting in the vicinity 
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of a family manfion will be noticed fepa* 
rately. 

Having mentioned fome of the induce- 
ments to plant, I may next advert to the 
advantages of fkilful management; — for 
certainly it may be laid down as a rule, 
which admits of few exceptions, that t^e 
moft fkilful is the cheap ejl planter; for 
the following reafons : 

Firft, Such a one will feldom err ma- 
terially, in regard to the proper fpecies to 
be planted on any given foil or fituation. 

Secondly, He cannot err in regard to 
the proper fize of plants. 

Thirdly, He will devote fo much la- 
bour to the preparation of the foil, as 
the particular circumilances of the cafe 
render neceifary, and no more. 
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In regard to the firft, every one muft 
have obferved what difappointnvent and 
lofs is frequently occafioned by unfkilful 
management in that rcfpeft ; and no won- 
der, if perfons will proceed in the bufinefs 
without rule, (that is, by refolving to 
plant certain fpecies on particular {pots, 
without regarding whether the fituation 
be in all rcfpe 6ls proper or not,) or by 
the advice of perfons poffefled of neither 
experience nor obfervation in the bufi- 
nefs, — In faft, while men of no experi- 
ence confider this part of the profeffion 
as fufBciently eafy, thofe of a diflFerent 
defcription always confider it as lefs or 
more difficult, in proportion as the foils 
and fituations differ from fuch as they have 
been ufed to work upon. — If it were not a 
grating truth, I could produce numerous 
infiances, where large fums have been 
wafied in this way, while the proprietors 
were unconfcious that they were not pro^ 
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ceeding by the mod prudent and {kilful 

inethods. 

/ 

Secondly, — in regard to the fizes of 
plants : — Here again the loffes of planters 

have been great indeed, Leave an un- 

flcilful planter to himfelf, and he general- 
ly errs, in ufing plants which are too 
large '^ and, confequently, enhances the rifk 
and expences, without at all forwarding the 
bufinefs ; while if he proceed by imitating 
perfOni of better fkill, and plants fmall 
tines, biot neglefts to attend to fuch cir* 
cumftances as the probability of a rank 
herbage, &c. he may, by that means, have 
them fmothered.—— Indeed, it very fre- 
quetitly happens, that plants which prove 
of a proper fize in one part of a field, 
<Hre much tod large or too fmall for ano- 
ther; arid, therefore, it is evident, con- 
fiderable difcrimination is neceffary in this 
refpeftt 
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Thirdly, as to the preparation of the 
foil ; — moft certainly it requires a degree of 
flcill which few ever have, or ever can, at- 
tain; — as it includes a knowledge and due 
confideration of very numerous circum- 
ftances, fuch as, all the various qualities 
and depths of foils, with the different de» 
grees of humidity and expofure, — the pro- 
per fpecies and fizes of plants. Sec. — all 
of which (hould, in a greater or lefs de- 
gree, influence the matter of preparation. 
Undoubtedly, there are cafes where ten 
pounds would be well expended in pre- 
paring an acre of ground for planting; 
but certainly the cafes are abundantly 
more common, where one eighth part of 
the money may well do the bufineb. — 
The difficulty refts in diftinguifliing^ not 
only the difference between thefe ex- 
tremes, but of their intermediate parts ; 
and, therefore, on all thefe grounds, we 
may fafely conclude, the moft fkilful will 
generally prove the cheapeji plantcfii ^ 
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Gonfiftent with what has been advan- 
ced, it is evident, that the moft profitable 
planter is he who can manage fo as to 
caufe the land to be moft produftive, 
at the leaft expence, Being well con- 
vinced that, in a great majority of cafes, 
the liberal ufe of the Fir tribe is effential 
to the purpofe, I fhall now proceed to 
examine the opinions and prejudices which 
have been every where prevalent concern- 
ing them, and have hitherto, very unfor- 
tunately for the country, prevented their 
being fo cultivated as to become generally 
ufeful, as large, fubftantial, and valuable 
timber. 

The man of fcience, in common with 
the carpenter, knows the ufe of an oak 
or an afti, but, with refpeft to Englifti-p 
grown Firs, generally contents himfelf 
with the received idea, that they are of 
little value ; and hence it is only of late 
that they have been extenfively cultivated 
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lor profit; — previous to which, though 
much had been written, on the planting of 
oak, afli, &c. for timber, wci were com- 
monly taught to confider the planting of 
firs as principally for {belter or ornaments 

Since the time that the foreign fir tim« 
ber was firft introduced into this country^ 
its ufefulnefs and confequenc reputation 
have been conftandy increafing; and hence 
we import, annually, immenfe quantities^ 
at an enormous expence :-^the fa£b are 
indifputable, though it does not admit of 
a doubt that the fpecies,. fo highly valued, 
will grow extremely well here. A circum- 
dance fufiicient to induce the refleding 
mind to inquire, whether it be not poffible 
to avoid the greater part^ if not the whole ^ 
of that expence^ by extending and im- 
proving their Culture; and to fed afio* 
nifhed, that a fubje£); of fuch immenfe im- 
portance ihould have hitherto met with fo 
Jittle attention. 
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The motive for fuch inquiry will be 
greater, when we ferioufly refleft on the 
prefent fcarcrty, and confequent advance 
of price; and our ideas will probably 
turn to the day, not long elapfed, when 
Fir Timber was fold at little more than one 
third of what it now is. Indeed, fo long 
9S we depend upon' foreign markets for a 
fupply, it is impoffible to fbrefee what 
means may be ufed, anduwhat circum* 
fiances may arife, to increaiis fuch fcarcity $ 
confequently, impraflticable to form any 
opinion of the price that may be exaSied, 
or the. incoivueniences and injuries, which 
the want of fuch Timber may produce. 

. Whoever has attentively examined the 
(iibje£i; and has the interejl of the nation 
at hearty muft certainly fee the neceffity of 
dioFoughly inveftigating, whether jthere be 
any thing, in the air or foil of our coun* 
try, to prevent the growing oi good fir 
timber. 
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That we have few Enghfli-grown firs 
of fufficient fcantlings for the larger pur- 
pofes of building, will readily be admit- 
ted; — but whence proceeds the deficien- 
cy? — Prejudice fays, " we cannot grow 
^* them good;'' and ignorance and indo- 
lence have hitherto very generally af- 
fented to the affertion. But fhould it 
be found that fuch conclufions are con- 
trary to truth, and that the fcarcity in 
queftion. is the confequence only of erro* 
nepus notions, it will certainly be ufeful 
to expofe them, tp trace their caufes and 
effefts, and to furniih thofe obfervations 
which experience has fuggefted; for, the* 
ories, however plaufible, are by no means 
the guide, a prudent man ought to follow, 
in the fcience of planting and growing 
tiihber; becaufe, while fatisfied with com- 
monly received opinions, though it is pro- 
bable we may be right, there is a chance 
of our being wrong; and he is a very in- 
attentive obferver, who, Si&mg a$ a pl^^* 
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tcr of firs, does not difcover, that, if rnen 
had not ufually taken their ideas upon 
truft, the bufincfs mufl, long ago, have 
l)ecn reduced to. fdmewhat of certainty. 

They would have found out, not only 
what firs grow beft in particular foils and 
fituations, but the fpecific forts which, 
thrive in moft of them; and, moreover, 
would clearly have afcertained the pro- 
perties of the timber of all, or at leaft of 
fo many of them as would thrive on bleak 
and barren ones, and, therefore, likely 
to be moft profitable. But, unfortunate- 
ly, inftead of having got thus far on the 
road of knowledge, very few have yet 
made any progrefs ; and, what is worfe, 
many fee not yet the neceflity of fuch 
a journey. — In fliort, they have no idea 
of reaping any advantage from it* ; why. 



* The author has very great pleafure in obferving* 
Hm rucH inattention, which ipight be confidered at 
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therefore^ fhould they labour for that 
which cannot profit? 

Of the truth of thefe remarks we have 
ample proof; for the planters of the laft 
lage generally ufed Scotch Firs only, in a, 
manner that leaves us at a lofs to difcover 
what end they had in view, unlefs it was 
the rehearfal of their own funerals ; cer- 
tainly, if their objeft was ufe, fhelter, or 
ornament, they in a great meafure miftook 
the means. 

That the planters of the prefent age 
greatly furpafs thofe of the laft, is ac- 
knowledged; as they generally ufc fo 
much of variety on every foil, that, e- 
nough of the proper forts may ultimately 

* 

highly difgraceful, is ^ow^ in fame meafure^ done away; 
as planting of Firs, with the dire£l idea of profit, is 
praQifed to an extent hitherto unprecedented ; of courfe 
every fpecies of informationi tending either to facili- 
tate or elucidate the bufinefs, muft be highly acceptable. 
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be felefted for Timber: — ftill fuch va- 
riety affords no proof of (kill, but thcr 
contrary ; as is abundantly (hown by the 
methods moft frequently adopted in thin- 
ning; the mojl valuable being ufually 
cut down, to make room for the mojk 
worthUfs. 

The reader will obferve, that, by the 
inoft valuable, I mean fuch as would be 
worth the moft money in a given time, 
(fuppofe thirty years;) and by the moft 
worthlefs, fuch as would produce the leaft 
in the fame period : — quantity and quali- 
ty being out of the queftion, except as 
they affeft the price. 

I would premife further, that, con- 
iiftent with the preceeding, I pay no re- 
jgard to eftablifhed opinions ; for, {hould 
I find * even the oak and afli mixed with 
larchj Scotch and fpruce fir, and the 
farmer making but little progrefs, while 



* . ^'- 
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the latter were flouriftiing, I ihouid not 
hefitatc to call them inferior; — nay, were 
both in a thriving (late, yet, if it feemed 
next to certainty that the former would 
not fetch ten pounds, when the latter 
would be worth twenty, I fliould treat 
them only as objcfts of. fecondary im* 
portance. 

If the foregoing be * the only true 
method of eftimating the value of trecj 
planted for profit, it is evident that the 
modern planters, with every few excep- 
tions, have a£led upon miftaken princi- 
pies, and mud continue to do fo, till 
better acquainted with the qualities of 
larchj Scotch, and fpruce fir timber* 

Undoubtedly, till a very late period, 
Englifti firs have been confidered as of 
little value, except for fhelter and orna- 
ment ; and hence the undiflinguifhing ha- 
vock to which they have been fubjeded: 
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indeed^ it is not at all to be wondered at, 
when we confider that not a few writers, 
who have undertaken to direft the current 
of public opinion, reprefent them (in ad- 
dition to the above purpofes,) as beft of all 
calculated for the honourable and permor- 
nent (ituation of Nurfes. 

Seeing then the confequences to which 
fuch opinions direftly lead, and being per- 
feftly convinced they are equally unfound- 
ed and detrimental, it may be ufeful to ad- 
vert, (hortly, to the leading caufes from 
vrhich they feem to have obtained curren- 
cy ; — and efpecially fo, as moft workmen 
are fo completely prejudiced as to be un- 
willing to give the article a fair trial. 

To meet fuch ideas, however, we may 
confider that, for many years, the Scotch 
firs were the only fpecies commonly plant- 
ed ; and thcfe at very confiderable diftan- 
^^ cc« ; in confeqtiencc of which, they would 
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retain their lower branches till they got 
very large ; and hence the timber, upon 
being cut up, is uniformly found fo full 
of Knots, as to be difqualified for moft 
purpofes to which foreign fir has been 
ufually applied, and therefore the article 
defer vedly fell into difrepute* 

When the above truly barbarous tafte 
fubfided, we find the Scotch firs a- 
gain exhibited alone, cither in maffes or 
fmall clumps; where each plant, having 
lefs fpace, would grow much lef$ knot- 
ty than before; and hence a temptation 
to ufe fiich as were thinned out while 
young, for numerous purpofes. — ^But here 
unfortunately it feems to have been over* 
looked, that this fir, in a fheltered fitua« 
tion, grows very quickly for many years ; 
and never acquires much of denfity 
in an early ftage of growth. — ^moft cer- 
tainly neither of the defcriptions adduced 
were fit to be put in compietition 
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Foreign Deal ; and yet it may fafely be 
aflerted, that a large proportion of the 
latter defcription, with a very fraall one of 
the former, compofed at leaft nine-tenths 
of the documents upon which public opi- 
nion was formed, previous to the laft lix 
or feven years. 

Good fometimes arifes out of evil> and 
fo it has happened here ; for the extrava- 
gant price of foreign fir has of late indu- 
ced many people to make trial of fome of 
the beft trees in their pofleffion, of diiferent 
forts ; and the refult has been fo far favour- 
able as to occafion much of the extraordi- 
nary increafe in planting which has been 
noticed. 

Inthebufinefs of inveftigating the na- 
tural properties of Firs, (to which a con- 
fiderable degree of my attention has been 
devoc^ for feveral years,} it has afford, 
ed fingular &tis&3ion to find them uni- 
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fbrmly fuperior to what previous preju- 
dices had taught me to exped« In truths 
after a careful examination of every fpe- 
cimen that has fallen in my way, up to 
the prefent period, (January, 1807,) I can 
fafely affirm, that I have difcovered no 
natural defeEt, which will, ultimately, dif- 
qualify any of the fpecies, commonly^ cul- 
tivated, from being ufed, either generally 
or partially, as a fubftitute for the foreign. 

It is true that, with refpeft to the 
Scotch and Silver Firs and the Weymouth 
Pine, the young quick-grown wood is 
fomewhat foft or fpongy ; but does not 
fomething like this prevail in feveral parts 
of both the vegetable and animal creation, 
without at all impeaching the ftrength or 
value of the matured fubje£ls of either ? 
Certainly, in regard to the firs in queftion, 
every obfervation has fhown that the 
Timber improves with age, probably in 
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the fajiie proportion as the growth de*^ 
creafes after 9 certain period. 

Ohferve, it is not faid that even fuch 
young timber would not be durable if 

ft 

properJy feafoned, and ufed where con- 
ftantly dry; as I conceive thefe points 
are by no means afcertained : — but were 
fuch the cafe, we have others, namely, the 
Larch and Spruce Fir, which, if proper- 
ly managed, may fafely be depended up- 
on, as durable, ia every period of their 
growth; whethjer expofed oroth^rwife; 
and, therefore, no queilion or doubt peeds 
be eatertained, as to their liberal ufe 

for evexy purpofe, where they qan he 
procured large enough. 

f 

It has fortunately happened that, in 
llie courfe of the laft, five or fix years, the 
Larch has got into, confiderable repute ; 
as wherever a quaQtit;y of it is to be fold, 
from the fize of a common rail upwards. 
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it never fails to command purchafers^ at 
a good price. This may be confidcred 
as one of the cafes where general opinion 
can fcarcely be fuppofed to err ; becaufe 
it has been correfted by experience. 

Formerly, no diftinftions ufed to be 
made; — English Fir, was the general 
name for the whole fpecies ; and the idea 
it conveyed was that collefted from the 
ufe of Scotch Firs only. Now, almoft 
every purchafer has fome idea of diilinc- 
tions ; which could only arife from fome 
evidence of difference in value : — In {hort> 
almofl every one gives the Larch a deci- 
ded preference over them all, though^ 
perhaps, few perfons have more than very 
confufed ideas of its fpecific properties. 

We need not here adopt the ftale me- 
thod of extolling the Larch upon the cre- 
dit of antient authors^ who fcem to have 
imitated each othef^ in detailing circum- 
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ftances too furprifing for readersr of cdra* 
mon underftandings to believe ; efpecially 
dd feme of their ftatements have been 
found completely erroneous *; but we may 
fay, that experience has warranted an o- 
pinion, that the Larch is equal to the Fo- 
reign, for all the general purpofes to 
which that article is ufually applied, and 
fuperior to it for many others, among 
which are the following : 

Firft, It may be grown abundantly 
dearer of knots, provided fome little at- 
tention be paid to pruning it. Every one 
knows that the Knots in Foreign Timber 
affeft its value, exaftly in proportion as 
they prevail in number and fize ; as both 

♦ Many old books tell us,- that the Larch will not 
burn, which is falfe: for though it docs not burn fo 
freely as other Firs, it burns quick enough to be rank- 
ed among the beft forts of wood fuel ; and hence, where 
fueh is ufed, the faggots are much efteemed, as being 
« goad and durabU articlcr 
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have a tendency to aiFeft its ftrength and 
appearance. 



Secondly, It is much tougher ; — ^ ciri* 
cumftance which, connefled with its du^ 
rability, will fit it for numerous purpofes^ 
in boards of the leaft poflible thicknefs. — 
Three "eighths of Larch rauft, in almoft 
any cafe, be fuperior to half an inch of 
foreign Deal. 

Thirdly, Suppofing it once well fea- 
foned, it is afterwards much iefs liable td 
ihrinL 

fourthly, It may be fpeedily feafoned, 
at any time of the year, as it admits of 
a very confiderable degree of heat, withr 
out endangering its cracking. 

Fifthly, It is much fuperior in co- 
lour; as the application of raw linfeed 
qH only, turns it to a beautiful nut-brown. 
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It likcwife admits of being ftained to re- 
femble mahogany ; and takes a polifh e^ 
qual to box, holly, or even fatin wood ; fo 
that it is proper for numerous articles of 
ufeful and ornamental furniture, to which 
the foreign deal is perfeftly inapplicable. 

Sixthly, It is again fuperior, as it is 
proper for pofts to put into the ground* 
Jn this cafe, however, it is to be poted, 
that only young trees, of a proper fize, 
jDbouId be ufed : and the part intended to 
ftand in the earth fhould have the whole 
pf the bark left upon it, 

Seventhly, It is clearly fuperior in the 
important point of durability, when ex^ 
pofed to the weather. 



Probably the fhorteft and cleareft way 
of proving the point is, by referring the 
reader to the confideration of the rotten 
ICnpt* fp frequently (ound m|led De^^ 



an article which is univerfally allowed to 
be fuperior to the White, when expofed 
in boards to the influence of the atmo- 
fphere. Thefe knots are certainly the 
remains of branches, which rotted while 
they ftill hung upon the trees : — ^but no- 
thing like this is ever found in a Larch 
board, or on a tree ; though we are furc 
the latter has been fubjeSed to expofure 
as well as the former. — To this faft (in its 
own nature more convincing than afTer- 
tion from any quarter,) I will only add, 
that every obfervation I have made ha$ 
tended to imprefs the fame idea as is ufu- 
ally entertained of the heart of oak. We 
know that it muft decay at fome period, 
though we have no certain method by 
which to guefs — when*. 

* Snch perfons as feel particularly interefled ia 
underftanding the properties of Larch, may find the 
fubje£l difcufled, confiderably more at large, (with ah 
account of fome experiments,) in The Farefi Pruner^ 
p. 79-— 107. 
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The Spruce Fir being confidered as 
next in value to the Larch, naturally calls 
for the next attention. Perhaps we may 
lay it down as a maxim, in regard to trees 
generally, that the utmoft attention fhould 
be paid to afcertaining the properties of 
fuch as are found to grow freely in a great 
variety of foils and fituations; becaufe 
thefe circumftances hold out an almofl ir* 
reliilible inducement for perfons to plai^ 
them freely ; and hence, though in gene* 
ral good is done, in fome cafes confidera- 
ble damage may enfue. 

The cafe of the Spruce Fir particular* 
ly calls for fuch attention, as it grows ra* 
pidly on almofl: every defcription of foil, 
from a very fl:iff loam, and fuch as pofleis 
a confiderable degree of humidity, to a 
very dry fand ; provided the fituation be 
not very much expofed. — It will readily 
be admitted, that the tree is exceedingly 
ornamental ; but^ with regard to the pro* 



\ 
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perties of its timber, very little appears 
to be known with certainty. 



As to myfelf, I readily confefs that, 
till a late period, I did not difcover in it 
any ftriking proofs of fuperiority ; and 
hence, upon former occafions, I paffed it 
over fomewhat (lightly ; — now, however, 
the cafe is different, and, therefore, I take 
the earlieft opportunity of giving my f ea- 
fons for fuch change in opinion. 

In obferving the ftate of this fir, in 
plantations where the trees formerly grew 
thickly, and never were pruned, it ap- 
peared a very ftriking circumftance, that 
branches which had evidently been dead 
many years, (fome of them probably more 
than twenty,} were found, uniformly, not 

» 

only found but tough; — a convincing 
proof of D u R A B I L I T Y . Still I belie vc 
this circumftance, which, properly im- 
proved, 4)^^}^ and -mould have eftabliftied 
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its reputation and ufe, hais operated dr* 
reftly to the contrary ; becaufe wherever 
the trees Hand fo thin as that their lower 
branches can grow to a confiderable fize, 
thefe continuing attached to the ftems for 
many years, (whether living or dead,) 
muft inevitably caufe them to grow ex- 
tremely knotty, and hence to be rejefted 
for general purpofes, Indeed, we can- 
not wonder if workmen ufe their utmoft 
influence in depreciating an article fo ex- 
tremely difficult to work, in comparifon 
with foreign timber, and which, in addi- 
to being tedious, not unfrequently dama- 
ges their tools ; all which would be com* 
pletely avoided by means of pruning, 

« 

It is now more than twelve months 
fince my attention was particularly at* 
trafted to the fubjeft, as above ; during 
which time many obfervations have been 
made ; all of which tended, direftly or 
indire£Uy to confirm my opinion of its 



L 
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durability^ whether ufed in exposures or 
otherwife; with the exception of the cafe 
of trees ufed whole, as rails, &c. — as in 
drying they never fail to crack ; and hence 
the part is expofed to alternate drought 
and moifture ; againft which not even the 

heart of oak is completely proof. As 

far as my obfervations have extended, the 
fame remark will apply in regard to rails 
made of Green Whole Wood, of every de- 
icriptioffi. 

The fpecimen of Spruce Fir which ac- 
companies this treatife, is part of a beam, 
that had been in a building about twenty- 
four years ; which, on being taken out, 
proved as found (the bark included) as 
when firft made ufe of; — nor did its ap- 
pearance leave any reafon to fufpeft it to 
be lefs ftrong or durable, or at all inferior 
to any foreign beam whatever. Yet a 
point (till more important remains to be 
noticed: — It vitas not old Wood. — ^Its 

F 
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diameter being eighteen inches, under the 
bark, where its age was fifty years. 

• Here then * let tis paufe a moment, to 
confider what ufe prudent planters ought 
to make of the important faft juft flated : 
in doing which, it will readily occur, that 
the matter is of too much confequence to 
be fully ci'edited and afted upon, without 
further inveftigation ; and, therefore, it is 
incumbent upon them to ufe every means 
within their power, to coUeft fuch fafts and 
documents as may tend to eftablifh or dif- 
credit it :— This is all I defire or want ; for 
if men will only be earneft in this fort of 
inveftigation, no further arguments will 
be neceflary from me, to induce them ei- 
ther to plant, prune, or prefcrve the 
Spruce Fir. 

But there is another point of view, in 
which the article is extremely valuable ; 
namely, as being (all circumftances confi- 
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dered) the beft plant we have for the gene- 
ral :purpofes of ftielter; as it grows clofe, 
and, in proper iituatioris, very quickly. 
Where it has free fpace, it retains its* low* 
er branches alive to the ground, to the ut- 
moft period of its exiftence ; fo that we 
can eafiiy avail ourfelves of its flitter to 
aiiy .moderate extent. This tree natural- 
ly forms itfelf into a narrow cone; its 
breadth, however, may be eafiiy increafed, 
by cutting off its head; or readily re- 
duced, by pruning, without materially in- 
juring its foliage : — Indeed, its form is fo 
much fubjeft to management, that I have 
feen -it (horn, fo as to form an excellent 
ftidtering hedge. 

Of the innumerable cafes in which this 
tree may be ufeful, as a fhelter; it is nei- 
ther poffible nor neceffary to fpeak here ; 
but I fhould confider myfelf inexcufable 
in omitting to notice one, in which it is 
qualified to be moft eflentially fcrvicea- 
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ble ; as it materially concerns a defcrip* 
tion of perfons who are particularly entu 
Ued to attention and refpefl^ — I mean the 
planters of oaks. 

/Planting of firs among oaks^ as well as 
other deciduous trees^ in order to (helter 
and draw^ or perhaps^ more properly, to 
force them up, has long been praftifed ; 
yet, I conceive, it has been little confider* 
ed how far the Spruce is fuperior to the 
Scotch Fir for general purpofes. The 
point, however, appears felf evident, from 
what has been advanced, with thq addi-^ 
tional circumftance, that the former will 
retain its lower foliage, in lefs than half 
the fpace which the latter would require; 
and, therefore, that part of its {helter can* 
not be lading, except we are willing to 
facrifice^nuch fpace, and content to grow 
it as faggot wood only ; — while, as to the 
other, the fpace required would be very 

moderate, the fhelter complete and dura* 
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ble» and the wood^ ultimately^ of confi- 
derable value. 

Where the air has fomewhat free fcbpe 
round an oak^ it produces numerous fide 
branches ; fome of which fwell, fo as to 
rival the principal leader^ — ^which a com* 
plete fhelter is direftly calculated to pre- 
vent ; as a branch never either fwells or 
(hoots freely if it do not point into an 
open fpace. Jn the growing feafon^ every 
tree becomes a traveller, in fearch of air 
and light ; and, therefore, they never tow- 
er fo rapidly as when they have the moft 
of both above them. 

But there is another confideration, 
which of itfelf ought completely to influ- 
ence the choice of trees planted for Nur- 
fcs. The very name conveys the idea that 
they are to be difplaced, at no diftant pe- 
riod ; and, therefore, common fenfc feems 
to di6i%te that^ in every poflible cafe^ they 
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{hould be of fuch forts as are moft of. all 
valuable at an early ftage of growth ; pro* 
per ties which are common to the Larch 
and Spruce Fir ; ^. and, therefore, they 
fhould be jpreferred in that department, 
wherever the foil and fituation provea 
fuitable. 

-Certainly when an oak planter (confif- 
tently with the laft hint) makes ufe of 
fuch Nurfes, he goes far to obviate any ' 
poffible rifk; for fhould the oaks not 
grow to expe6hition, it is highly probable 
one or both of the others might anfwer, 
or even exceed it ; and thus a crop of ex* 
cellent timber would be fecured. 

I know only one objeftion that can be 
fairly urged againft the general and libe- 
ral ufe of Spruce Firs, as Nurfes and 
Principals, which is — itheir price. Hi* 
therto they have been ufually coniidered 
sis more ornameiH^l than ufefiU^ axKl 
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hence, while the confumptidn has been 
fmall, the price in nurferies has been kept 
rather high.— —It may feem a paradox, 
but ftill it is a fa6b, that, as the demand 
for any fpecies of forefl: trees increafes, 
the price decreafes, till it becomes very 
moderate : — nor is the trade any lofer by 
it ; as an iiicreafed demand, frequently 
aided by an improved- mode of culture, 

(eldom fails to more than cover the dif- 

-^ 

fcrence/ 

Confidering what has been advanced, 
in regard to the properties of the Spruce 
Fir, it iis prefumed, that little doubt can be 
entertained of the propriety of prefering 
it to the Scotch, on every foil and fitua- 
tion equally proper for both : a cafe very 
common, though by no ineans univerfal. 
The leading exceptions, which I have ob« 
ferved, are a, black fandy and moorifh foil, 
, tiiat naturally produces nothing but heath, 
and very bleak expofures. On the for- 
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mer they feldom vegetate more than juil 
to keep them alive *^ in the latter they 
grow better, but too flowly to render it 
defirable to plant them. As the firft fort 
of exception is, in a confiderable degree^ 
applicable to the Larch, and the latter to 
trees in general, it.has long been an ob- 
jt&, of much folicitude with myfelf, to 
find means to reduce them within the leafl; 
poflible limits ; the refok of which will be 
feen when we come to treat diftinBly of 
the Methods of Planting and obtaining 
Shelter. 

But prefuming that, after all which has 
or can be done, in regard to the circum* 
ftances juft mentioned, numerous and ex- 
tenfive tra^ will remain, upon which the 
Scotch ^irs ought to predominate, I (hall 
next proceed to notice its properties* 

Writers in general feem agreed, that 
this tree is of the fame fpecies as that from. 
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which we haVe the fordgn Red Deal ;— * 
and^ if fuch be the hGt^ little doubt need 
be entertained of its latent good qualities ; 
nbtwithftanding the difgrace under which 
it labours ; — and as to the matter of affi* 
nity^ I fed no reafon to doubt it ; the or* 
der in which the knots are placed, their 
liability to rot, and the teftimony of indi* 
viduals who have vifited the countries 
from which we import that article, all 
feem to tend to eil^blifli the points Still 
the one is ufually found of a much finer 
grain, and much heavier and ftronger tHan 
the other ; — which is clearly imputable to 
its being grown in a colder atmofphere^ 
and, confequently, much flower than ours* 
The real diflFerence^ however, is only in 
appearance, when two old fubjefts hap- 
pen to be contrafied ; as then the ques- 
tion of weight and ftrength depends more 
upon the part of the trees from which the 
fpecimens are taken, than the country 

from which they come.. 

6 



'I need not dwell Ipng on the facility 
with which the Scotch Fir accommodates 
itfelf to^almoft every defcription of foil 
and fituation. — ^It may, indeed, be called 
^^ The Planter's Forlorn Hope ;'* as where 
it fails, the cafe is truly defperate. For 
inftance ; — it is planted with fuccefs, oa 
the moft barren commons, where no other 
tree or plant (the Heath excepted) will 
grow. On fcites which are elevated, and 
expofed to particular currents of wind, it 
often proves the only tree that can be got 
up, except fo far as others, may rife under 
its ihelter. In the fea breeze too, it i$ 
frequently obferved that, while every plant 
around it bends from the blaft, as if feek^ 
ing proteflion, this holds its head erefl^ 
and bids defiance to the noxious gale. 

It is not faid, however, that, in any of 
thefe cafes, the trees grow uniformly a$ 
quick as under more favourable circum<t 
dances ; ilill it is truly wonderful to ob-' 



Probably we may here gather a ufeful 
hint, from what is faid to be the pradice 
in Ruflia and Sweden, namely, the dif- 
barking of the ftems of the firs, to the 
length of two or three feet, at lead a year 
before they are intended to be takea 
down; which difbarking and falling ig 
done only . in winter ; a praftice which 
could not have generally prevailed, ^q 
any grounds ibort of admitted utility* 

If we could fhow clearly in which way 
fuch method operated, a very important 
point would be gained ; but as that feems 
impoffible, I (hall difmifs it with juft ob« 
ferving, that if it could be found that, 
under fuch operation, the laft efforts of 
lingering life would be fpent in expelling 
the watery matter, or in expending it to 
fupport the foliage, and fubftituting rofin 
in its place, we fhould then have fufficient 
data on which to found a fyftem for the 
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improvement of every fpecies of young 
fir timber, 

m 

We certainly fliall foon have a large 
fupply of this defcription ; and, therefore, 
the ftudy of its improvement and proper^ 
ties becomes matter of more than common 
intereft. Experiments, to elucidate this 
important point, fliould be made, again 
^nd again, by perfons who have means and 
leifure, on free-growing trees of different 
ages. — From what I have obferved, of the 
fuperior quality of the wood of young ones, 
which have been, for fome time, ftintecj 
in growth, (in confequence of fudden cx» 
pofure, or being overhung by others,) I 
have great reafon to fufpeft, that cutting 
off nearly the whole of the branches, two 
years before the period of taking down, 
would go far to effeft th^ needed improve* 
ment ; as, after the operation, they would 
grow very flowly. — Obferve, this being an 
extreme cafe^ the branches (hould be tak^n 
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off not lefs than fix inches from the ftcm, 
to prevent bleeding. 

It may here be obferved, as a general 
remark, that though building timber is 
ufually cut from large fir wood, (fuch be- 
ing nearly as cheap as the finall,) ftill but 
little of it is ufed in large fcantlings ; and, 
therefore, it is evident, that by much the 
greater part of a modem building may be 
done with fmall ones ; and hence native 
produce might be liberally made ufe of in 
them, at a much earlier period than is ge- 
nerally imagined. Great ftrength can 
be required only in a ftvir cafes, eafily pro- 
vided for ; Durability becomes eflential in 
all : and, therefore, we may (late it as a 
quefiion, well worthy of general difcuC- 
fion ; — Under what circumftances may the 
durability of Britifli-grown Fir Timber 
l)e fafely depended upon P 
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^ I need not dwell Ipng on the facility 
with which the Scotch Fir accommodates 
itfelf to^almoft every defcription of foil 
and fituation. — ^It may, indeed, be called 
^* The Planter's Forlorn Hope ;^' as where 
it fails, the cafe is truly defperate. Foir 
inftance ; — it is planted with fuccefs, on 
the mod barren commons, where no other 
tree or plant (the Heath excepted) will 
grow. On fcites which are elevated, and 
expofed to particular currents of wind, it 
often proves the only tree that can be got 
up, except fo far as others, may rife under 
its ihelter. Jn the fea breeze too, it is 
frequently obferved that, while every plant 
around it bends from the blaft, as if feek^ 
ing proteflion, this holds its head erefl^ 
9nd bids defiance to the noxious gale. 

It is not faidi however, that, in any of 
thefe cafes, the trees grow uniformly a$ 
quick as under more favourable circum<t 
dances ; ilill it is truly wonderful to ob^ 
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fefve the quicknefs of their progrefs, aftef 
they have got fufficiently eftabliflied in 
the ground, and are large enough to fliel- 
ter each other. — Why they do fo on a 
barren heathy foil, it is not eafy to con- 
ceive ; all we know with certainty is, that 
this tree will not only live but thrive, where 
moft others would do neither. 

• 

In the cafe of expofurcs, where the 
foil is tolerable^ the reafons for fuch thriv- 
ing are fomewhat obvious. The plant is not 
only extremely hardy, by nature, but its 
(hoot and leaf (fpine) are ftiff ; and hence 
neither can be much fubjeQ to damage 
from violent winds ; — ftill^ in fuch cafes^ 
k never grows rapidly till each plants by 
contributing a part to the general ik>ck of 
ffaelter, refifts the winds and improves the 
atntofphere ; and hence their accelerated 
growth.-^~'It is admitted^ that fuch (hel- 
ler could not be lafting ; but it would af- 
ford the means of rearing a durable c»ie. 
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confiding of every thing proper for the 
purpofe. And thus, by the ufe of this de- 
graded plant, we fee the eafy means of 
doing what would be otherwife impofli^ 
ble, namely, rearing a Crop of Timber, 
of any defcription proper for the foil, in 
elevations which, naturally, would grow 
fuch trees no better than bufties. The va- 
lue of fuch (belters, as they a(fe£l; the fur- 
rounding lands, will be attended to under 
a feparate head. 

Clear ideas of what will grow and 
thrive upon the fituations juft mentioned, 
are effentially neceflary to almoft every 
one who plants upon a large fcale ; and, 
therefore, an author, who can diflinguiih 
between truth and error, would ill dif- 
charge his duty if he did not, to the ut- 
moft of his power, enforce the one and 

oppofe the other. In a modern book 

on planting, now in many hands, we have 
the following, *< The native Fine (Scotch 
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*' Fir) has long been planted as a nurfe, 
'' but the praftice is now much relinquifh- 
*' ed. Nor is it founded in rcafon ; fince 
'^ there is no foil or fituation in which 
•* the Larch and Mountain Afti will not 
*' far furpafs it in growth, while young." 

Obferve the latitude of the paffagc, — 
" No foil or fituation^' &c. — Still I will 
venture to affirm, that whoever fhould 
plant any of the heathy parts of the chain 
of hills which feparates Yorkfhire from 
Lancaftiire, Chelhire, and Derbyftiire, in 
the manner implied as above, would find, 
to his coft, that this '^ PraBical Planter'^ 
had reckoned without his hoft ; as neither 
his nurjes nor his nurjlings would ffrow, 
except fo far as the Larch might happen 
to penetrate into the under ftratum (a fort 
of reddifh fand, full of loofe ftones ;) where, 
if the fituation were not much expofed, 
it might make tolerable progrefs ; but cer- 
tainly not otherwife. 

H 
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What Ihave juft advanced Hands upon 
very different grounds from either mere 
theory, or flight, or recent praftice; for 
I have been annually employed in plant- 
ing upon the faid hills for, at leafl:, fixteen 
years ; during which, no inftance has oc- 
curred of the Larch doing more upon the 
heathy foil than juft growing enough to 
keep alive, till it penetrated the under ftra- 
tum. And though experiments have been 
repeatedly made, by planting the oak, afli, 
fycamore, and birch, (moft of which pro- 
duced a few leaves the firft feafon,) the 
plants have all died ; except a few (probably 
not more than one in a hundred) of the 
latter; and their progrefs has been very* 
flow. 

But, again : — It will fcarcely be doubt* 
ed, but a great proportion of the heathy 
foils in the country are fimilar, both in 
appearance and compofition, to the fore- 
going ; and, therefore, we may conclude^ 
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that, fo long asf like caufes produce the 
fame efFefts, they alone will not produce 
deciduous trees : — indeed, the heathy foils 
about Woburn flrongly confirm the faft ; 
for there great quantities of fuch trees, of 
almoft every defcription, had been planted, 
(the Mountain Afli included,) previous to 
my engagement; of which, none have 
grown ej^cept fo far as they have pene- 
trated into the under ftratum, where the 
heathy foil happened to be thin; and, a- 
mong them, the Larch has fucqeeded bell, 
Mginy of thefe, however, have remained 
completely covered with mofs, and nearly 
ftationary/ for many years ; yet moft of 
them have, at length, recovered gradually ; 
which could only happen in confequencc 
of their roots getting into the under lira- 
tunji — for fuch as were planted in pits, or 
broken ground, grew well from the fir ft, 

But enough of heathy foils ; — ^let us 
fee if, haply^ . qur author h^s been * more 
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correft in regard to expofed and elevated 
fcites ; where, of courfe, the mojl perfeEl 
Jhelter is abfolutely neceffary. 

Here we may afk any one accuftomed 
to obfervations on fuch fubjefts, if he 
ever remarked the Larch to be as little 
afFefted by the winds as the Scotch Fir, 
on fuch fituations ? — And again. Do not 
deciduous, trees conftantly extend their 
branches horizontally, fo as readily to iur 
termix with ejaqh other ? — but they can- 
not do fo with the Firs ; as there is little 
of either light or air in their interior ; and, 
therefore, when mixed with them, fuch 
can only flioot freely upwards. Befides, 
the Larch, for feveral feet from its top 
downwards, has a very light fpiral head; 
of courfe, there its fhelter bears no ^om- 
parifon to the Scotch Fir, at any feafon. 

. TTie abfurdity of planting the Moun- 
tain Afh, as a ftielter, will be evident, by 
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confidering, that if it grow faft it produ- 
ces but very few branches ; and if it grow 
flowly, fo as to produce more, it will be 
too low to afford proteftion. At beft four 
of this plant would not (helter near fo 
much as one Scotch Fir; and, what is 
worfe, four of the former would coft more 
than eight of the latter ; and, after all this 
extra expence^ we ftiould neither have a 
tolerable fhelter, nor (if our author is to 
be credited,) a timber tree of value. He 
fays, in defcribing its properties, ** As a 
** timber tree, however, it is of little ufe ; 
^* being only valued by the wheel-wrights, 
^* to which they prefer Birch and Beech." 

Prefuming that the ufeful inferences 
from the foregoing cannot efcape the at- 
tentive reader, I fliall clofe my obferva- 
tions on the properties of the Scotch Fir 
with remarking, that heathy foils and ele- 
vated fituatidns compofe, jointly, at lead 
h^Jf the land likely to be planted for pro- 
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fit in this country ; and, therefore, confi- 
dering that, in addition to its other proper- 
ties, it is the only plant which will thrive 
on the one, and the beft primary fhelter 
on the other, it muft always be regarded 
as one of moft extenfive qfefulnefs*. 

* The following is a firiking, though by no means 
a folitary, inftance of prejudice, in regard to Scotch 
Fir Timber. 

A gentleman, who had a quantity of large trees 
on fale, brought me a fample ; obferving, that '* it 
** fetched only a very low price," As the timber feemed 
in every refpe£l good, except being fomewhat Knotty, 
in confequence of having been grown in the manper 
noticed at p. 28, it feemed evident to me, that nei* 
ther the fellers nor buyers had. more than very inadc* 

quate ideas of its value. In order to try this point, 

in regard to the former, I had a converfation with the 
perfon employed to fell it, in company with the owner, 
on the properties of the Fir wood produced on that 
eftate : when he expreffed his decided opinion, that 
" the Scotch Fir wood was very indifferent in quality.** 
However, on producing the above-mentioned fample, 
he (not knowing where it had been grown} declared it 
to poifefs " all the natural properties of Capital Titz|. 
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It would be thought fome what foreign 
to the prefent fubjeft to enlarge on the 
properties of the other firs, commonly 
cultivated as plants which are more orna- 
ihental than ufeful ; fuch as the American 
Spruce, Silver Fir, Weymouth Pine, 
Pineafter, &c. as all of them are dear, 
fome' tender, and others apt to fail on be- 
ing removed ; — ftill, as they are highly 
ornamental in proper fituations, and as 
every plant which is fo adds fomething to 
the real or marketable value of a place, 
they clearly belong to the fubjeft, and 
will continue to do fo, as long as tafte and 
.nature fliall equally contribiite" to the 

" ber ; and that he had great doubts if any foil in this 

" country would produce its equal." ^ThS was the 

more remarkable, as he was then jn ^t, daily habit of 
fuperintending the fawyers, who w6re cutting up trees 
of the fame age, and grown on the fame fpot of ground ; 
many of which, being fmaller in fcantling, were, oi 
courCe, finer in grain, and more denfe than the fample 
produced. 
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formation of ornamental gardens. Of the 
properties of their timber, however, I 
have Httle to remark, except that, in eve- 
ry cafe, its denfity feems to incfeafe with 
age ; and if, as we have abundant reafon 
to beUeve, the durability of fir wood de* 
pends principally upon the refinous mat- 
ter found in it, there is no doubt but all 
of them might be ufed for numerous build- 
ing purpofes, after having attained a rea* 
fonable age. 

In a book profeffing to develope the 
principles of profitable planting, there 
feems much propriety in particularly no- 
ticing fuch trees as are in themfelves high- 
ly valuable, but which, from different 
caufes, are either not generally known, or 
not in merited reputation. The fpecies 
now alluded to are — the Witch Elm, the 
Huntingdon Willow, the Upland Willow, 
the Black Italian Poplar, and the Hoary 
Leaved Poplar or Abele, 
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Firft, The Witch or Scotch Elvt- — This 
tree is well known in fome parts of the 
countr}^, where it grows fpontaneoufly ; 
though ]>ut little in others, where it does 
not ; — as planters have generally confider- 
ed it either as an inferior article, or as one 
likely to do mifchief in plantations, from 
its quick and ftraggling manner of growth : 
nor do they feem to have at all confider- 
ed, that if not the firft in point of hardi- 
hood, it certainly is one of the fecond; 
and the fame may be faid in regard to the 
variety of the foils in which it grows 
freely. 



The weftern part of the weft-riding of 
Yorklhire is rather proverbial, for the 
coldnefs of its atmofphere, while much 
of its foil is retentive and thin, upon a 
clay bottom. On thefe, where the ap- 
pearance of raoft other trees proclaims 
the want of proper accommodation, the 
lengthened ftioots and increafing trunks 
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of this evidently evince the contrary. — * 
'■ Certainly on every fituation and foil, not 
■.peculiarly bleak or fleril, it is a quick i 
[ grower ; while it would appear, that ita I 
timber is quite as good, if not better, thaa 
the other fpecies of Elms ; and, there- 
fore, one would fuppofe it merited gene- 
ral attention. 



It has happened, however, that, in ad- 
dition to the awkward mode of growth 
already noticed, there is a very prevalent 
miflake concerning it, which requires to be 
obviated. — In the quarters where it is beft 
known, the carpenters efleem it highly, 
but generally call it, the English Elm ; 
while, in the nurferies, a very different 
article goes by that name; and hence, 
where the former is intended, the latter is 
commonly procured at a much fuperior 
price ; and no wonder, as they are either 
raifed from layers, (a very tedious pro- 
cefs,) or are grafted on the Witch Elm ; 
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which method is certainly preferable, as 
far as regards the purchafer; for fuch 
not only grow abundantly fafter than the 
others, in equal foils, but never throw 
out fuckers ; as the Witch Elm produces 
none. 

The objeftion already ftated, to plant- 
ing this tree in mixed plantations, de- 
fer ves attention, as there are few (itua- 
lions where it would not overtop, and 
confequently damage many other forts ; 
of courfe, as a principal, it had'beft be 
planted alone. Yet fuch plantations would 
be much improved, by introducing a 
quantity of Spruce and Scotch Firs, with 
the Birch, by way of nurfes ; as all the ^ 
four forts would do well together on a 
ftiff and fomewhat thin foil, where many 
others would not, — The flielter would ve- 
ry much correft the propenfity of the 
Elms to produce ftraggling branches, as 
well as promote their towering; befide* 
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taking off the appearance of naked ftems, 
and a fquare heavy furface; while the 
pruning neceffary would be very trifling 
indeed. 

In recommending this plant for an in-r 
different foil, it is not to be inferred that 
it is improper for almoft every defcrip- 
tion of good ones ; as perhaps few trees 
would fo well deferve fuch lituations, ia 
the vicinity of places where it may be 
wanted for the purpofes of the boat buiU 
der, cajrtwright, &c. 

The Huntingdon or Swallow-Tail WiU 
low. — This plant, though well known as 4 
pollard, has been very little cultivated as a 
timber tree ; and hence furniflies a ftriking 
inftance of the fupinenefs of mankind, in 
regard to the properties of many forts of 
wood. Every one knows the willows are 
quick growers ; and yet it is confidered 
»s a fort of herefy to fufpe6l that the wpo4 
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of any of them can be at all durable. — 
There is befide an objeftion to this wil- 
low, inafmuch as it uliially divides itfelf 
ipto a number of large arms, before it ac- 
quires any tolerable lengt^t^bf ftem : — this 
dckR, however, is to be lKinp^t|Ui^ entirely 
to ignorance or inattention T as few trees 
require fo little management to be made 
grow with a long, clean, and ftraight 
trunk. 

As a pollard, this willow is, in many 
places, found confiderably profitable ; ftill 
I do not recolleft to have feen a rood of 
it growing as timber any where, though 
no doubt can be entertained of its obtain- 
ing purchafers ; as, with extenfive ufeful^ 
nefs, it is alfo confiderably durable; a 
property which it appears may be much 
augmented, by fteeping fome months iii 
water, as is frequently done with oak fap- 
lings ; an excellent praftice, and worthy 
of imitation every where. 
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If the qiieftion were afkpd, in which 
way I thought a quantity of good, deep, 
and fomewhat moift land, in a fituation not 
cxpofed, nor poffefling any local advanta- 
ges, could be turned to the greateft pro- 
fit? I fhotild'^'fay, — by planting it with 
fom6 or all <s>f the following articles, name- 
ly, the Htintingdon Willow, the Abele, 
and the Black Italian Poplar; as all of 
them fucceed beft in that fort of Soil, are ■^■ 
remarkably quick growers, and would 
(except in the firft inftance,} require only 
the fame fort of management* 

The advantage of a deep foil over fuch 
as are fliallow, fo far as regards the pro^ 
duftion of timber, are confiderable, and 
well worth the planter's attention ; though 
it may fairly be queftioned, if more than 
a foot in depth efientially benefits the ge- 
neral pilrpofes of agriculture : — For, firft, 
trees generally penetrate into or make ufe 
of the whole depth; and, therefore, though 
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the foil neareft the furface is commonly 
foand moft fertile in timber produce, and 
it is admitted that the Tame fort of fertility 
which influences the growth of grain and 
grafs materially affefts the growth of trees, 
— ^yet it is obvious the latter will thrivt in 
ibils where tlie; former would not;-^7-and, 
therdwe^ the quantity ot depth of foils is 
ilways aa- important con&deration } and 
inore elpeciafly fo where proper fpecies 
of trees are fele£led to fuit them; as k is 
difficult to defcribe any that are fo -com^ 
pletely fteril as to be incapable of produ^ 
cing one or more forts of ufeful timber. 
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Another confideration is,— ron deep 
foils the trees cannot fai} to vegetate fome«* 
what regularly, through, the whole of their 
proper growing feafon ;^ 'being but little 
afie3;ed by the droughts^ which often very 
materially retard the growth of fuch as 
are planted on thin onesw^-^-The reafons 
are obvious :-^Roots that are near the fur* 
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ace, in a parched foil, cannot extend them- 
B felves in fearch of the neceflary food of the 
plant, otherwife than very flowly ; and j 
hence its increafe is retarded in propo 
tion. — But how different is the cafe of fuch 
as have part of their roots lower than any 
confiderable degree of drought can pene- 
trate ; as, at fuch fcafons, the lower foil, 
being a£led upon by the warmth and 
drought fo detrimental in the other cafe,, 
are bejt qualified to aflifl; in the bufinefs of 
vegetation; and, therefore, the roots in 
them not only materially contribute to : 
fupport the head of the plant, but to en- 
able the others to perform their proper 
funftions. A healthy tree has a general 
circulation through every part of it; fo 
that if one has what may be called ne-- 
ceffaries, the others are never found in 
want. Befides all which, the furface of 
deep foils cannot be affe£ted by ordinary 
droughts, to any confiderable depth; — as 
the heat and drought a£ting upon them 
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occafion their imbibing a confiderable 
quantity of moifture from below. In ftiort, 
it is among the advantages attached to plant- 
ing trees, that, in numerous inftances, 
they convert the useless into useful : 
They are, in faft, a fort of miners, who 
can find gold, where every other defcrip- 
tion of miners would feek for it in vain. 

Two circumftances jointly hold out 
peculiar inducements to plant thefe trees 
in fuch places, as they not only foon grow 
ftrong enough to be in no danger of da- 
mage from cattle ; but they grow" fo ex- 
ceedingly tall, that the land may foon be 
returned into pafturage, and become no 
lefs produftive in grafs than before, while 
there is an aftonilhing annual increafe in 
the produce of timber; — Moft people muft 
have obferved, how freely the grafs grows 
under the willow poUafds^, which have 
Jhortjlems and fpreading heads, though not 
more than ten or twelve feet afunder ; and, 

K 




therelbre, no doubt need be entertained 
in regard to the herbage, if the trees had 
ftems of four or five times that length, and 
flood fifteen or eighteen feet from each 
other. — Indeed, taking into account the 
manure, (or, at lead, the rich vegetable 
matter, furniflied by the decompolition of 
fallen leaves,) it feems highly probable 
that land, fo cropped, would produce 
more pafturage than another part of the i 
fame field, employed for that purpofe " 
only. 

Here two methods, of preparing the 
foil for fuch a purpofe, prefent themfelves : 
The firft is trenching the ground about 
eighteen inches, or, what is called, two • 
fpits deep ; laying the fward reverfed in 
the bottom of the trenches. — This method 
would certainly very much accelerate the 
growth of the trees, but then the expence 
of it would be from feven to nine pounds 
per acre j and that is not the only objec- 
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tion ; for, as the ground would be turtied 
up lower than the common fertile depth, itr 
would. ^be found only in few cafes in a, 
condition to bring a crop of grain the 
firft year, with the plants ; a matter well 
calculated to reduce the expence of plant* 
ing, &c. 

For this reafon, I ftxould recommend^ 
that' land^ previoufly in grafs and intended 
for fuch purpofes, fhould be fown with oats 
the year preceding; and, in order to 
the fwards being as much rott&d as pciffi- 
ble, the ploughing for that- crop (hould 
be done early in winter. In the cj^Utumn 
following, on the ground being cleared 
acd fufficiently moift^ it fliould be. plough- 
ed at leaft twice; as deep as the plough 
could poffibly reach, and harrowed after 
each operation ; fb that it would be fuffi* 
cientl)Mbroken to receive the plahts, with 
a crop of oats, the following fpring. The 
latter, however, fhould, in the firft plac^. 
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be fown and harrowed in; after which, 
the planting (hould immediately follow ; 
as, in that cafe. It might be done on foils 
fo prepared, without materially injuring-a 
the grain; for, with refpeft to the wil-i 
lows, a niche, made with the fpade, would^ 
be fufficient to let in the fet; — and, as toil 
the Abeles and Poplars, they fhould be of ] 
only one year's growth; and, therefore, 
might be planted, without moving muchh 
of the foil. 



The befl willow fets, for fuch purpo- 
fes, are made from fhoots of two years* 
growth, of not lefs than about three quar- 
ters, nor more than one and a half inchi 
diameter. The length may be from ten • 
to twelve inches ; of which, not more than 
two are to be left out of the ground. — 
Thefe fets fhould have their tops a little < 
Hoping, but the bottoms are better cut 
fomewhat fquare. The diftance be- 
tween each plant {hould be four feet. 
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The only further attention necefTary, 
during the fummer, would be to go over 
the willows, as foon as they had formed 
{hoots from three to fix inches long, and 
to flip off all, except the ftrongeft, from 
each fet ; after which, neither they nor 
the poplars would require further dref- 
fing, till both had grown two fummers, 
from being planted ; and then they would 
properly come under the general fyftem 
recommended for the management of 
of plantations in The Forcjl Pruner. 



I The fence for fuch a purpofe, being 
only a temporary matter, might be cheap- 
ly made by finking a ditch about half a 
yard, and raifing a bank, about fifteen 
inches more. A hedge, or bearding, on 
the top of it, about a foot high, and 
placed rather projecting outwards, would 
complete the bufinefs. This fliould fl:and 
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. fix or eight years, and be then difplaced, 
fo as to leave the field level as before*. 

* Fully aware that the fuccefs of planting, fpecula. 
tions mull be influenced by many varying circumftance«» 
I feldom venture upon calculations; flill, by reafoning 
from the rapid growth of the forts of trees under no- 
tice, upon every foil that is proper, we find a fort oE 
criterion by iffiTch to form an average eftimate of what 
may be the profit of them; before and after the firft 
feven years from planting.— 'It would feem a moderate 
eftimate to fupgofe that two crops of grain, from good 
Jand, previoufly old fward, would defray the rent and 
taxes foir the two firft years, and, alfo, the expence of 
pitting and fencing; but were it to prove a few^ 
Pounds fliort that would not materially afiFe3 the ulti. 
mate refultt Suppofe then the rent and taxes to be 
Three Pounds Ten Shillings annually, that, with com^ 
pound interefl:, would in feven years amount to aboul 

• 

Twenty-eight Pounds Ten Shillitigs. — To this we op- 
pofe the fuppofition that the plantation increafes in 
value, Five Pounds the firft year ; and to increafe more* 
by Thirty Shillings the next, and fo on for fix years ; 
^ t)ie end of feven the acre would be worth Sixty-feven 
Pounds Ten Shillings, a profit of about Thirty- nine 
Founds* 




The Upland orJmd twigged Willow.— 
Why, this tree has obtained the appellation 
of Upland is by ao means clear, but pro- 
bably it has been fuppofed to grow better 
than the other Willows in fuch Situations ; 
which feems not to be the faft, as the 
Huntingdon Willow grows very rapidly on 



Obferve, It is not faid the trees would then be worth 
fo much to fell, as that is by no naeans the proper 
mode of valuing a thriving plantation^ the right method 
is to have a regard to what may be their probable fu- 
ture incr^afed value; and by that means to efiimate 
their prefent one; as, for inftance, a quick growing 
tree, now only worth Six-pence to fell, may eaiily be 
worth Eighteen-pence in four years more ; and beac^ 
there could be no impropriety in valuing it now at Nine- 
pence, or one third more than its prefent faleabU worth« 

About the age of feven years the thinning fhould 
commence; and, therefore, an annual produce might 
be ha4 fj^om that time forward; but as no data exifts« 
by which to efiimate its value, the fafer method is t(| 
calculate upon an increafing annual produce for at leaft 
ten years longer; during all which time, as well us 
afterwards, no doubt need be entertained of ananauid 
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a dry foil, of moder«fc» depth. — However 
as neither of them flourilh fo abundantly, 
there, as on moift ones, they are never like- 
ly to be cultivated extenlively, except up- 
on the latter. Probably, in different parts 
of the country, the two fpecies may be 
known by names very different from the 
above, but flill it is evident they are every- 
where efleemed in preference to the others, 
as we very rarely find a Willow Pollard of 
any other fort. — In fummer they may ea- 



produce of Twenty Pounds per acre, befldes the value 
o\ the herbage, from the time of the fence being dif- 
placed. 

Evelyn, fpeaking of the Abele, fays " the Dutch 
'* look upon a plantation of tbefe trees as an ample 
portion for a daughter, and none of the leaft efiFe£ls 
of their good huftandry." — We know that this ex- 
cellent hint was addrefled more than one hundred and 
forty years ago to thoufands who had the means of be- 
nefiting by it, and yet, how lamentable! — we are yet 
to learn where is the Qngle acre that was planted in 
confequcnce ! L! 



•c 



•c 
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fily be diftinguiflied at a very conliderable 
diftance, as the Huntingdon appears of a 
light green, while thofe of the other, 
though darker in fa£l, appear of a hoary 
or filver-hke hue ; in confequence of be- 
ing covered with a fort of down. — In 
winter we diftinguifti them by the fhoots 
of the former being brown, and fome- 
what brittle, efpecially thofe from two to 
four years' growth ; while thofe of the 
other are of a dark red, and very tough. 
Their manner of growth and {hape of the 
leaves are much the fame; nor does there 
appear any material difference in the tim- 
ber or quality of their wood ; — ftill, in 
almofl every inftance, the Huntingdon 
appears to be the quickeft grower ; and, 
therefore, where it can be procured, moft 
worthy of attention*. — The plate of the 

• It would have been particularly gratifying to have 
been able to produce fome decifive proof of the durabi- 
lity of thefc Torts of Willows; but as I can Hate nothing 
pofitive from my own knowledge, it mud fufEce to 
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Willow in Hunter's Evelyn's Silva, gives 
a very correfl idea of this fpecies. 

Undoubtedly thefe Willows are both 
calculated for extenlive ufefulnefs, as Tim- 
ber, but unfortunately, for want of a good 
method of training thenx as trees, in the 
firft inftance, and, in confequence of very 
limited and vague ideas of their proper- 
ties, they remain, as from time immemo- 
rial, claffed among the .woods of loweft 
value. 

The Black Italian Poplar. — As this 
fpecies is not mentioned in either Evelyn 
or Millar, it feems to have been introdu- 
ced into the country fince the latter work. 
An opinion which, I think, is confirmed 
by the circumftance, that no old trees of 

remark that every thing I have gathered from either 
the obfervations of myfelf or others, goes to eflablilh 
the fa£k; while not one circumftance has appeared (pre« 
judice excepted) to difcredit it. 
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it are to be found any where ; and, though 
it is now common in the northern part 
of England, we very rarely find it in the 
fouth; while the Lombardy rears its un- 
graceful form every where. 



Unfortunately, mofl: perfons take their 
ideas of the Poplar tribe from the appear- 
ance of this plant only; — an imprefllion 
fo far unfavourable, that, with many, the 
whole fpecies are in difgrace. — But though 
expeflations (which were much too fan- 
guine,) have been, in a meafure, difap- 
pointed, in regard to the Lombardy Pop- 
Jar, it by no means follows that fuch will 
be the cafe with the Black Italian: — in- 
deed, matter of faft proves, that, as the 
one finks, the other rifes in the fcale of 
eftimation, fo far as they are known : — 
and hence, with myfelf, it is matter of 
doubt, whether the very extraordinary en- 
comiums which ufed to be lavilhed on the 
former, at its introdu6lion, were not, in 



faft, founded upon the merits of the lat- 
ter.' 



I 



It is quite as likely that the Poplars 
of Italy, in general, ftiould have been ob- 
ferved, as thofe of Lombardy in particu- 
lar ; and it is far from clear that both arc 
not grown in every part of the country ; 
and, therefore, a very trifling mifl;ake 
might lead to the confequence now allu- 
ded to. — —We know that the merits of 
the one are abundantly fuperior to that of 
the other ; but why the latter fhould have 
been introduced by fo many encomiums, 
and the other none, is difficult to conceive, 
except by fuppofing, that, fomehow or 
other, they have exchanged both names 
and reputations. 



The Black Italian is very different from 
the Lombardy in form, as it almoil uni- 
formly rifes with a light but regular conic 
head ; being fo hardy as generally to pre-. 
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ferve the fame leader, from the ground to 
an immenfe height ; in confequence, its 
ftem is remarkably ftraight ; and hence, 
in plantations, very trifling attention will 
form it clean, to any reafonably required 
height. 

This tree is an aftonifhingly quick 
grower, on every fort of foil that may be 
called tolerable, though it certainly luxu- 
riates moft of all in deep fertile ones ; while 
its timber is applicable to purpofes fuffi- 
ciently numerous ; among which is that of 
making very good floors ; and, therefore, 
no doubt need be entertained of its al- 
ways commanding purchafers. 

In that fort of planting which perhaps 
may be confidered as moft of all profitable, 
namely, that which adds to the comfort 
and confequence, and, of courfe, the value 
of a place, previoufly fcantily furnifhed 
with that important appendage — Wood, 
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this tree is excellent ; as, injudicious bands* 
it may be made to produce very coudder- 
able effcfts, while many others (higlUy 
efleemed) would produce them in profpeS 

only. In fhort, for dillant fcenery, 

■where Woo d, not fpecies, is the immediate 
obje&., this plant, hitherto in many places 
a llranger, is clearly fuperior to all the 
family of the foreft*. 



• As the Lombardy Poplar is well known from itS'^i 
peculiar eietl manner o[ growth, it aSaxAi the eafy 
means of defcnbing the Black Itaitan by comparifon. — 
The leaves of both are very much aliLe in colour, 
Qiape, and turn, the only difference being in the latter 
producing them fomewhat larger than the former, 
though not near To large as the other Poplars, whof^ 
leaves are at all fimilar. The blanches of the latter 
grow much lefs ereft, and, likewiie, much thinner up- 
on the ftem. — fhe only other diftinflion neceffary is 
the bark, which on a ftem or branch, of from two to 
four or five years' growth, is always lound fmoother, 
and of a much darker colour than any of the poplan 
thu are at all like it in other rcfpefls. 
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The Abele or Hoary Leaved Poplar. — 
In bringing this article under notice I can- 
not help remarking on the utility of an 
author introducing famples, in preference 
to mere defcriptions of valuable woods,' 
hitherto but little known and lefs under- 
ftood, as is the cafe with the prefent fub- 
je6l; certainly it was fomething like this 
that firft convinced me of its extraordinary 
worth ; as, though in common with other 
people, I hav« been in the habit of read- 
ing defcriptions of the Abele, it was not 
till a late vifit to my honoured patron 
Lord Sheffield, at Sheffield- Place, SufTex. 
that I had any clear ideas of its being 
any other than a white, and, alfo, a light 



As, in my profefllonal excurfions, fouthwards, I 
have been generally difappointed of meeting with the 
article at the nurferics, and have ftequemly had other 
forts fubftituted in its place, there can be no impro- 
priety in raying here, that, whoever finds a difficulty 
in procuring ii, may be funiilhed wiili the true fort, of 
any ufeful fizc, by addrefling a line to the author. 



r 
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wood, of extremely quick growth, and ra- 
ther inferior than fuperior to the general^ 
fample of poplars. ^M 

That Nobleman, who upon every pro- 
per occafion manifefts a decided parti- 
ality for national produce, has lately made 
feme Floors of this Wood, which, in 
appearance, are fuperior to any floor I 
have feen, whether of Deal or Oak; 
and, as to durability, I fee no reafon to 
doubt of that, if the denfity and weight 
of the article be confidered, in connec- 
tion with fuch teftimonies as books af- 
ford relative to the point.— Floors, how- 
ever, are only one of the many inferior 
purpofes for which it is applicable ; as it is 
certainly proper for almoft every article 
of furniture ufually made of mahogany. 
For the lighter defcriptions of it, now fo 
fafliionable, it may be made a very good 
fubftitute, without any other addition to the 
natural colour of its heart than the means 
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Cabinet makers generally refort to, in or- 
der to heighten the colour of fuch wood; 
and with refpeft to the fap, and where 
more of colour is required, the aqua*fortis 
ftain will inftantaneoufly produce it, fo far 
as that it would be difficult to diftinguifh 
it from real Mahogany. — Indeed, it is e- 
qual to the beft, in colour and fmoothnefs 
of furface ; and much fuperior to the plain 
or inferior forts in thofe refpefts, as well 
as tranfparency and variety; and it has 
the further advantage over Mahogany, and 
moft other woods, that it takes but little 
of either oil or rubbing, to produce upon 
it the fort of mellow ftiining furface, fo 
much admired in furniture that has been 
fome years fubjefted to proper attention*. 

* It is evident, that notwithftanding all which has 
been faid by authors, (and certainly they have been 
by no means fparing of their encomiums on the timber 
ol the Abele,) fomething more is neceffary to induce 
men to either plant it liberally, or take proper care of 
what they have growing, — If the improved famples, 

L 
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Planting on Steeps.— As thefe are fitu-» 
ations conftfledly unpropitious to the 
cultivators of the foil, they naturally fall 
under the cognizance of planters. — But, 
though moft of thefe can eafily fee the 
propriety of planting them, few are ap- 

produced with this treatife, added to the circumftance 
of the plainer forts of mahogany being now worth 
Sixteen Shillings the folid foot, produce no benefi- 
cial effefls, I (hall fay that prejudice has indeed ufurp* 
cd the place of common fenfe. 

Lord Sheffield, who kindly furnifhed me with the 
wood for famples, has feveral extremely large and tall 
trees of this fpecies, moft of which have been planted 
rather ior ornament than ufe, being m the avenues. — -. 
They are fomewhat brittle, and, therefore, liable to be 
broken by the winds on expofures ; fome of his Lord- 
fhip*s have fufFered in this way; after which they very 
much refemble the trees fo much admired in the pic- 
tuies of Salvator Rofa ; wiio moft probably took a hint 

from their pi^fmefque appearance. Nor has Homer 

done them lefs honour, as the following defcription 
evidently alludes to this fpecies only, the appearance 
cf all the other forts being \ciy different: 
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prized how peculiarly they are adapted 
to the purpofe ; or that there are five 
refpe6is in which they are clearly fuperi- 
or to levels. 



So falls a Poplar, that, in watery ground, 

Rals'd high its head, withjlately branches crowrHd^ 

(Feird by fome artill with his (hining fleel. 

To (bapc the circle of the bending wheel,) 

Cut down it lies, tally fmoothj and largely fpread^ 

With all its beauteous honours on its head. 

Pope. 



From this we gather, that the wood was then in ufe for 
making wheels, (perhaps, water wheels; and, if fo, it 
furnifties a proof of its durability in moifture: — but if 
not, it (hows the high opinion then entertained, oi the 
ftrength and toughnefs ot its timber.) 

There is a variety of this poplar, which the planter, 
who wilhes tor quick growth, will do well to keep clear 
of. — Its leaves are rather iefs, with a furface fomewhat 
more (hining, and of a darker green. — The under(ide 
of the leaves is whiter as the down is finer, and lies 

much clofer than that on the others. This does not 

grow near fo quick as the other, and -u(ually goes by 
the name of the Shining Lea^d Poplar. 
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Firft. — They admit of a greater quanti* 
ty of trees being planted upon an acre, or 
other wife they allow to every one an 
increafed quantity of furface. — To de- 
monftrate this faft, which has been long 
and frequently the fubjeft of difpute, we 
have only to obferve, that, in meafuring 
a fteep, the dimenlions of its bafcy and 
not xhtjurface, is or ought to be taken ; 
of courfe, on fteeps fimilar to the annex-^ 
ed figure, the bafe and the furface differ 




\ 
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as five to four ; and, therefore, in foils of 
equal depth, a faving of one in five is 
clearly gained, by planting upon fuch a 
fteep. Where the afcent is lefs, the faving 
will be lefs in proportion. 

Secondly. — Trees planted on fteeps 
have likewife an increafed quantity of air. 
To prove this, we have to confider that 
as, upon the average, each tree muft rife 
above its fellow, equal to the proportion 
of the afcent, fo each will have fo much 
the greater quantity of furface expofed 
to the influence of the atmofphere:— 
where a moderate portion of that is want- 
ing, we may have trees tall, but they will 
be proportionably weak ; where too much 
is admitted, they will be ftiff, but fhort ; a 
fteep ferves, in fome degree, to moderate 
tke two extremes ; and, therefore, as well 
as on account of the increafed furface, it is 
evident, that more timber may be reared 
ppon them than upon levels. 
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If the face of a ftecp be concave or 
convex, or partially fo, the trees will be 
more (heltered than if it prefent a more 
even furface ; as, in either cafe, the current 
of the wind, inflead of fweeping in a 
ftraight direftion among the ftems, or upon 
the fummit, will be broken in particular 
places ; and hence much of its force will be 
loft. 

Thirdly. — On fteeps, trees are more 
(heltered than on levels of equal eleva* 
lion. — In confidering this matter, two 
points of the compafs are out of the quef* 
lion ; as when the wind blows along the 
fteep, its effefts muft be much the fame 
as from blowing along levels. When it 
blows from behind, or down fuch fteep, 
there will be a calm among the trees, 
except fuch as are near the fummit. B||t, 
to counterbalance this advantage, it may 
be fuppofed, that, when the wind blows 
titp the fteep, its force will be confider* 
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ably augmented, by what is added in 
the afcent ; which certainly muft be the 
cafe, fo long as the furface is fomewhat 
bare. — The matter, however, becomes 
materially different, fo foon as the trees get 
a few feet high ; as, from that time, the 
wind has to travel over a fort of hollow 
furface, and, in doing fo, great part of it 
finks in, and dies away among the branches. 

Fourthly,— It appears that, by plant- 
ing on fteeps, more of the adjoining lands 
will be fheltered, than by planting the 
fame quantity of ground on a plain. — 
Here, for the fame reafon as in the laft 
cafe, two points of the compafs muft be 
left out of the queftion. — As to the plain 
beneath, it will be completely fheltered 
to a confiderable diftance, provided the 
planting extend to the fummit of the hill ; 
as the trees will have a tendency to throw 
the current of the wind confiderably above 
the level of the plain at its feet. 
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The efFefts of the winds blowing &(jr 
a fteep have been mentioned : — on this 
head it is to be noted, that the efFeft on the 
grounds beyond the fteep will be obfer^ 
vable at diftances, in proportion to the 
ftrength of the blaft ; certainly the moft 
violent will operate at the greateft: — for. 
as the wind, in driving up a fteep, gets 
augmented by the level current, it, by 
that means, becomes fo powerful as to 
drive the current, which otherwife would 
fweep along the fummit, to fome height* 
above it; when the ftrength of both 
being reduced, by refitting each other, 
they defcend to the ground together, 
at a diftahce from the top of the hill; 
greater or lefs in proportion to the level 
of the furface; — where the ground falU^ 
the ftielter operates to an extent almoft 
beyond credibility. 

On levels, the current of wind fweeps 
immediately along the heads of the trees^ 
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from one end of the plantation to the 
other ; while very little of its force is loft 
by finking in among the branches*. — Cer- 
tainly fuch fituations prefent nothing con- 



* At Stanmer, near Brighton, the feat of Earl 
Chichefter, feveral of the tops of the hills, which are 
dire£lly oppofed to the fea breeze, have been planted : 
in thefe cafes, many of tlie verges of the plantations 
exhibit a clofe front, quite from the ground; fome- 
thing fimilar to that of a clipped hedge, but, floping 
much the fame as the ground below them. The height 
of the front ranks of the trees differing, in proportion, 
as they approach to or recede from the brinks of the 
fteeps while almoft every branch and twig bends from 
the blafi.— TiUs circumftance, added to that of the trees 
having been planted very thick, and each producing a 
flat head, ferves to condufl the whole current of the wind 
to every part of the plantations within its reach; in con- 
fequence, no tree can tower there^ (the Scotch fir ex- 
cepted,} otherwife than as they rife en nufft. — ^To re- 
medy the evil in fome degree I have advifed, to thin fuch 
fronts confiderably ; as, by that means, much of the 
current will (ink in, and be lulled among die front 
li^es; which, in themfelves, can only be valuable as 

fheltoM to the others. 

M 
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fiderable^ either to break, elevate, or difli- 
pate it ; and, therefore, it muft fall to the 
ground, not only much nearer, but ivith 
much greater force than in the other cafe ; 
and hence the effeft of the (helter will be 
proportionably lefs. 

In many iituations, advantages may be 
gained, by planting the higher parts of 
fteeps with the tailed and quickeft grow- 
ers ; as fuch means produce a fort of 
concave fummit, which abforbs more of 
the wind than an inclined plane; and 
likewife throws the remainder higher ; of 
courfe, its defcent would be at a greater 
diftance, and the fticlter increafed accord- 
ingly. 

Fifthly. — As whatever is ornamental 
adds not only to the ideal but the mar^ 
ketable^ and, of courfe, the real value of 
an eftfite, we may obferve, that planting 
on fteeps has an extraordinary claim to 
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attention, as producing one of the nobleft 
fpecies of fcenery, at an expence which, 
compared with that of moft other im- 
provements, muft be conlidered as tri- 
fling in the extreme. — I need not dwell 
on a feature which may be called equally 
bold and beautiful, A Hanging Wood ; 
as that is univerfally acknowledged ; — but 
may juft touch on fome matters not fo 
generally known :— for inftance, contraft- 
ed with planting on a plane, that on a 
fteep gives the idea of abundantly more 
in quantity ; as, on a plane, moft of the 
ground feems to be loft, except from fome 
particular point where a bird's eye view 
can be had of the trees. — The whole fur- 
face of a fteep, on the contrary, may ge- 
nerally be feen from many points; and, 
when covered with wood, always appears 
larger than its real dimenfions. 

It ftiould be obferved here, that, to 
give the greateft poflible idea of fize. 
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the higher termination of fuch planting^ 
fhould^ by extending beyond the fummit, 
be hid from the principal points of view, 
and more efpicially fo when it ferves to 
bound a lawn or park ground. When fuch 
is the cafe^ and the plantation is of conli- 
derable length, it ftiould have one or more 
large breaks through it ; as thefe, with the 
concealed termination of the planting, 
would give the idea of continuation to fuch 
ground, and the woods would appear to be 
large and within them, inftead of proclaim- 
ing, as it were, their termination, and ex- 
hibiting, at the fame time, a ftripe of plant- 
ing perfeftly inconfiderable*. 



* The delightful relidence of Blythe, near Bawtxy, 
will foon prefent a ftriking praftical inftance, of the 
effects which may be produced by the fort of plantings 
juft mentioned. The park grounds, in front of the 
manfion, are chiefly flat; but, to the left, are termina- 
ted by rifing grounds, planted: — the two ends with 
Oak the centre with Firs: — the whole (bowing clear- 
ly that tAe Park ends there. — At the fame time, the 
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When the furface of a fteep to be 
planted happens to be fomewhat regular, 
or an inclined plane, and the higher part 
of fuch planting will be feen from be* 
low, the objeft then is to improve and 
not conceal it; as in the latter cafe. — For 



heavy appearance of the firs point out from the houfe, 
their own termination, as well as that of the oaks, 
which otherwife would not be difcovered, as they ex- 
tend fomewhat beyond the fummit of the hill. — It hap- 
pens, that the winds have torn up many of the firs, 
and the reft are by no means in a thriving ftate ; I 
have, therefore, fuggefted the propriety of taking them 
down, and converting that fpace into grafs ; which will 
prefent the idea of the park ground being continued 
between two confiderable oak woods; as the view will 
only be terminated either by the horizon, or trees, at not 
lefs than three miles difiance* I may obferve too, that 
at prefent, there is no approach to the place from which 
it can be feen otherwife than partially, and to great 
difadvantage ; a defe£l which the propofed means will 
completely remove; as from a road, fituated jufi be-* 
yond the higheft point of the intended break all the 
fine features of the place will, injlantancoufly burft 
upon the traveller!! 
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this purpofe, fome of the tailed and qufck* 
eft growing trees may be introduced into 
the higheft fide of it, as mentioned under 
the laft head; — as fuch means would, at 
once, increafe the apparent fize of the 
planting, and the height of the hill ; and, 
and at the fame time, prefent a fort of 
concave furface, which would be confi- 
dered as abundantly more bold and beau- 
tiful, than one either convex or an incli« 
ned plane. 

Adopting of Species, beft of all fuited 
to the foils, is a matter well worthy of the 
planter's moft deliberate confideration : 
certainly they who negleft it, have no 
well founded claim to the appellation of 
Profitable Planters. — Nothing can be more 
abfurd than the planting of extenfive 
trafts with many forts, confeffedly with 
an eye to profit, without due regard to 
feUBion; for though, in moft foils, any of 
the common forts of foreft trees will grow. 
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yet, in almoft every inftance, fome one or 
more will be found luxuriating abundant- 
ly more than the others; and, hence, it 
is the planter's bufinefs to ufe his utmoft 
fagacity to afcertain the fpecies, either be- 
fore he begins, or, at leaft, before he has 
made much progrefs in the bufinefs. 

In doing this, I would ferioufly caution 
bim againft trufting to Theory, provided 
more fatisfaftory means prove within his 
reach ; a circumftance very feldom want- 
ing. — The method I have generally adopt- 
ed, when confulted upon fuch fubjefts, is 
to make an excurfion among the trees 
in the neighbourhood, and to examine 
the foil where any fort or forts are 
found moft thriving, in order to determine 
how far it correfponds with that intended 
to be planted. — In fact, I never give a de- 
cided opinion till repeated obfervations 
have fatisfied myfelf as to the moft proper 
fpecies^ 
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It will readily be fuppofcd, that, in do- 
ing fo, an old planter cannot eafily diveft 
himfelf of what he has previoufly learned ; 
and hence fliould it prove, that the fpe- 
c\ts,fuppofed to be moft, proper, was not 
found growing in the neighbourhood, in- 
quiry fliould be made for the neareft place 
where it might be met with on a fimiJar 
foil, or as nearly {o as circumflances would 
admit; by which means, it could rarely 
happen but the feleftion would prove 
very good, if not the befl which the foil 
admitted of. 




Perhaps the neceffity for fuch obferva- 
tions will be evident, upon confidering, 
that every foil, exhibiting the fame fort of 
appearance, does not poffefs exaftly the 
fame fort of properties. — For inftance, on 
ftiflP foils, the Larch has, of late years, failed 
very much; which, however, does not 
prove that feme of them are not well calcu- 
lated for the article; as, at Woburn, they 
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grow as well upon foils moderately ftifF, as 
upon the fand ; which circumftance, I pre- 
fume, may be imputed to thfi former being 
confiderably calcareous, or what may be 
called a fpecies of Marl. — On chalk lands, 
we obferve the foils on the furfaces to dif- 
fer materially; fome are very ftiff, and 
others very light, and yet the Larch is 
found to grow freely on both defcriptions ; 
which may probably be imputed to the 
caufe juft noticed, namely, the calcareous 
matter found in them. 

Again, the Oak is generally obferved 
to flourifh moft on a loamy or fomewhat 
ftiff foil, often where it is very much fo; 
but yet I do not recoUeft to have feen it 
flourifh abundantly on ftiff calcareous foils 
any where; though it will be readily ad-^ 
mitted, that on fome of them it grows 
much better than on others. 
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The foil about Sheffield-place, before 
mentioned, produces timber in general, 
quicker than any other which has fallen 
under my particular obfervation; and, 
what is moft remarkable, the Oak and 
the Larch flourifh equally upon it; though 
it would feem too light for the former, and 
too ftiff for the latter*. 

* In order to afcertain the conftituent parts of this 
foil, fo remarkable for the produ3ion of timber, Pro- 
fefler Davy fubmitted one hundred parts of the entire 
foil to analylis, which produced the following refult: 

Water 3 

Silex 54 

Alumine 28 

Carbonate of Lime 3 

Oxide of Iron g 

Decompofing Vegetable Matter • 4 

Lofs 3 
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Again: — It appears, that the growth 
of feveral forts of trees is materially afiPec- 
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ted by the degree of mineral taint found 
in the foil; — a- circumftance which never 
direftly meets the eye. — Above Mines, 
and in their neighbourhood, we feldom find 
the timber growing freely. The Larch 
feems particularly averfe to fuch fituations, 
while the Oak and Witch Elm appear lefe 
affefted by them than timber trees in ge* 
neral. In fliort, it may be fafely af- 
ferted, that, though experience will gene- 
rally enable us ta form a pretty accurate 
judgment of the fpecies moft proper for 
any given foil, yet obfervation added to it, 
gf^ll furnifh a much fafer guide ; and, there* 
fore, no one is excufable in negle6ling it« 

When the planter has fully availed 
himfelf of the foregoing general obferva- 
tions, he may probably find an advantage 
in attending to the following defcrip- 
tions of the foils, upon which the more 
ufeful fpecies of Foreft Trees will grow 
and thrive. 
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Firft, The Oak. — This generally Teems 
to grow quickeft on a deep and fomewhat 
ftiff foil, but yet any perfon of obfervation 
muft have feen that it grows well on every 
fpecies that can be called good. On fand 
and very ftiff clays it will grow too, but 
very flowly; and, therefore, an attempt 
to raife it on fuch cannot be confidered as 
proJitabU planting 

The AJh, — Grows moft freely on a 
deep loamy foil, more particularly if it be 
in a confiderable degree calcareous. — It 
likewife grows well on the more tenacioUik 
forts of Bog Earth, after they have been 
drained. Generally, we may remark, that 
its quicknefs of growth depends upon a to- 
lerable quantity of moifl,ure,and not a fmall 
one of what may be called natural fertiHty, 
of which it is a prodigious confumer. — 
However the tougheft, and, of courfe, the 
beft Afh, in quality, is ufually found to be 
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produced on a foil light, but neither very 
moi/l nor fertile. 

The Elm. — Under another head (fee 
p. 65,) the properties of the Broad Leaved 
Witch or Scotch Elm have been noticed. 
The Narrow Leaved, or what is ufually 
called, in the Nurferies, The Englifh Elm*, 
is rarely found in plenty, except where 
the foil is dry, light, and moderately 
rich. — It is true, we often find it thriving 
tolerably, in plantations, avenues, &c. 
where the foil is Jliff, moijt, and poor \ but, 
in fuch cafes, it will generally be found, 
upon examination, that it has been grafted, 
as is ufual, upon the Witch Elm ; and 
hence on thefe, as on every other foil, its 
growth is confiderably accelerated. 

* It is probably called Englijh Elm, from the cir- 
cumftanccs of its abounding in the hedges, in many 
parts of the country; but, fince I have never known it 
to produce feed, and know that in fuch places it pro- 
pagates itfelf by fuckers, I think it improperly fo called* 



Among both men and books, it re- 
mains matter of difpute, whether the lim- 
ber of the Englijh or Witch Elm is beft. 
Undoubtedly each may be preferable for 
particular purpofes; and certainly they 
muft differ in quality, in forae degree, from 
the circumftances of age, foil, &c. Such 
a difpute, however, feems proof fufficient 
that both are very good; and therefore, 
choice, and the fituations may determine 
the fort to be planted, provided it be du- 
ly noted, that the latter grows moft freely 
on every foil, and that the former grows but 
very flowly on indifferent ones ; except it 
has been grafted upon the latter*. 



• I have lately procured a new fort, apparently a 
variety ot the Witch Elm, which grows quite as ercft 
as the Englifh, and abunddntiy quicker than either that 
or the former. li the timber do not prove of inferior 
quality, it will be a valuable acquifition, in both ufeful 
and ornamental planting; as, in a few years, it may be 
fold at the fame price as the graiced £ngliih Elms. 
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The Beech. — This tree may be faid to 
be peculiarly the inhabitant of dry foils, 
including fand, gravel, and chalk ; on all of 
which it grows very freely. On ftifF ones 
too it will grow, but not near fo well ; and 
hence it deferves no place on them, other- 
wife than for flielter, or to produce variety. 

The Spanijh Chefnut. — This tree, like 
the laft, is found to thrive beft in a dry foil ; 
and like it too, will make prodigious pro- 
grefs where it is far from rich. — On fandy 
ones, where the oak would make but 
flow progrefs, I have feen this grow ex^ 
tremely quick ; and, therefore, in fuch cafes, 
the latter fhould be fubftituted in the place 
of the former. — Its wood and bark are 
known to poflefs the fame valuable proper- 
ties as the Oak, in an eminent degree; while 
it is, in a meafure, exempt from what may 
be called its principal defeft, namely, the 
perilhable nature of its fap or younger 
wood — Hop-poles and (lakes of this wood 
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arc efteemed every where, for their great 
durability, which, of courfe, have but Httle 
of heart in them. On wet or ftiff foils, S| 
the northern part of the ifland, the (hoots 
of this plant feldom get fufficiently ripen- 
ed ; and hence their extreme ends are often 
killed by the winter's frofts ; and, therefore, 
attempts to raife it on them, for timber, 
ufually prove fruitlefs*. 



* I have really been aftoniflied to obferve the rapid 
progrefs of this plant on fandy foils; more particularly 
at Berry Hill, near Mansfield. If the proprietors of 
lands in that quarter, who are anxious to raife oaki 
upon them, would, inftead of planting thoufands of that 
article upon an acre at a great expence, content them- 
felvcs with planting two or three hundred fmall Chef- 
nuts among Larch, Firs, &c. and take care to prune 
them, cither annually, or every fecond year, as they are 
apt to torm double heads and large branches ; and like- 
wife take care the other trees did not over-top them, I am 
perfuadcd they would, at a very trifling expence, pro- 
vide a fupply of the beft fpecies of timber, to fucceed 
the firs, &c. Perhaps, on the fandy foils in that quarter, 
more planting is done and doing than on five times the 
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*rhe Sycamore. — Perhaps few trees will 
grow and even thrive (the Scotch Fir ex* 
cepted,) on a greater variety of foils than 
the prefent fubjeft ; for it feems to rejeft 
none but Bogs, and the moft barren heaths : 
ftill it evidently luxuriates moft of all on a 
deep and fertile loamy foil, where, of 
courfe, it is not ftinted in regard to moifture. 
I have obfeiVed a large tree of it growing 
freely on the fide of a brook, where a con- 
ftant ftream waflied more than half of its 
bafe ; its other roots being in a dry foil. 
This proves it thrives in a confiderable 
degree of wet ; ftill it may have too much ; 
for I have feen fine thriving trees, of twenty 
years' growth, killed by the water foaking 
from a ftream on a higher level, and keep- 
ing the foil, (naturally a dry one,) in which 
they grew, conftantly wet. 

fame fpace in any other part of South Britain. — Should 

the above hint be generally adopted, pofterity will have 

reafon to fay, It was well that ever the author traverfed 

Sherwood's barren Sands. 

O 
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Poplars and Willows. — Having already 
introduced the Black Italian Poplar, with 
the above, and the two beft fpecies of Wil- 
lows for Timber, and fhown what are their 
moft favourite foils, it needs only to be 
added here, that, though they are all re- 
garded as aquatic plants, all of them which 
we confider as valuable for timber, will 
thrive better in a very moderate than a 
great degree of moifture; and they will al- 
fo grow freely on a dry foil of tolerable 
depth; — nor do they refufe either a ftifF 
foil or a fand, provided they are not very- 
barren. — In truth, were we but half as 
well apprized of the various purpofes to 
which their timber might be properly ap- 
plied, as we are of the quicknefs of their 
growth, I am perfuaded they would then 
be confidercd as fubjefts worthy of gene- 
ral attention. 

The Larch. — As the extraordinary va- 
lue of this article gets, annually, better un- 
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derftood, there is fo much the greater need 
of clear ideas of the nature of the foil, upon 
which it will ultimately fucceed ; for as, hi- 
therto, it has been planted indifcriminately 
on mdft forts, and failed generally on fome, 
and partially on others, there is fome dan- 
ger of its cultivation being difcouraged* 

Why this plant fhould be attacked by 
infefts, on lands deep^ ricK cm,d good^ 
where it had previoufly grown well, while 
it has continued to flourifh in fpite of being 
fo attacked, on foils every way inferior, 
feems extremely difficult to account for; 
the faft, however, is obvious ; and, there- 
fore, without indulging in objeftionable 
theories, we may certainly pronounce it an 
unfafe fpeculation, to plant the article libe- 
rally on Jtiff, humid, or deep rich foils , ex- 
cept they (hould likewife be conliderably 
calcareous, .r . 
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Perhaps no part of South Britain lias 
fufFered fo much, from the ravages of the 
infeft, as the South Weft part of York- 
fhire; as there the beft and richeft lands 
have fuffered very generally. On the 
moors, alfo, there are many inftances of 
confiderable damage. Of the latter, how- 
ever, it muft be obferved, that the cruft or 
furface, (a black moorifh or heath foil,) 
which is certainly unfavourable to the ar- 
ticle, differs as much in depth as from five 
to fifteen inches, and we frequently have 
both extremes in the diftance of three or 
four yards. The fecond ftratum is gene- 
rally fucli as the plant will thrive in; and 
it is, likewifc, in mod places, of confidera- 
ble depth ; and hence it is that the trees, 
planted in it, ufually grow well from the 
firft; while fuch as are planted in the fur- 
face foil only, never make much progrefs, 
till their roots have penetrated through it; 
mean time, (of late years at leaft,) fuch 
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have been found almoft uniformly infefted 
with infefts. 

It fhould, alfo, be obferved, that 
though fuch under ftratum is all of the 
fame colour, (a reddifh fort of fand,) and 
generally full of loofe ftones, it differs 
materially in quality: — where the leaft 
quantity of ftones appears, the foil has 
the leaft of grittinefs, and there the Larch 
fucceeds the beft; — where the ftones are 
moft plentiful, the foil proves proportion- 
ably ftiarp, and there the plant thrives fo 
much the worfe. Still, though the above 
may be confidered as a general refult, 
cafes have occurred where the plants have 
failed partially, where they had previouf- 
ly grown well, and where their roots were 
(apparently at leaft) in the better fort of 
foil only ; a circumftance which feems al- 
moft to puzzle conjefture. But ftill, if 
two trees have grown nearly alike, and al- 
moft clofe to each other, for feveral years. 
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and the one gets afterwards much infefled 
with infefts, and the other very little, we 
may be fure there is a caufe for the differ- 
ence, and that it mull be with the roots. 
If the whole of one fet continues to work 
their way through a deep and favourable 
foil, while a part of the others meets with 
obftruftions, from loofe ftones, with but 
little of earth among them, or folid rock, 
as muft often be the cafe in thefe moors, 
we fhall then have accounted for the 
caufe ^ — a deficiency of earth and, moiflure. 
One tree muft, in confequence, be much 
weaker than the other; and it is well 
known, in regard to fruit trees, that fuch 
are always moft fubjeft to be infefted by 
infefls. Certainly nothing has yet ap- 
peared to (how, that a very large propor- 
tion of thefe extenfive heaths is not well 
calculated for the produftion of this very 
valuable tree, but paft events have fhown 
the neceflity for juft and careful difcrimi- 
nation. 
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It is, indeed, highly confolatory to find, 
by colIe6ling fafts from many diflant 
parts of the country, that though, on 
moft of the fandy and calcareous foils, the 
infeft has been very numerous, yet, 
hitherto, its effefts have been but little 
prejudicial ; and, therefore, we may rea- 
fonably conclude, that they are peculiarly 
favourable to the plant; and hence, on 
them, its cultivation may be moflfafely ex- 
tended. — Indeed, when we confider of 
how little value many extenfive trafts of 
both defcriptions are, for the general pur- 
pofes of agriculture, and how much the 
reverfe for the produftion of this article, 
as well as many other fpecies of timber, 
we can affign no reafon why more of them 
are not planted, but that their value, in 
that refpeft, has hitherto been but imper- 
feftly underftood. 

As to the infeft, there is reafon to 
hope that we have feen the moft deftruc- 
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tive of its efforts ; for, in the quarter that 
has been mentioned as the fcene of its 
former triumphs, as well as every other 
which has come under my notice, its ra- 
vages feem to have been upon the de- 
creafe for the three laft feafons; and, 
during the prefent, it has done fo little 
harm that, were it never again to become 
more numerous, it might be confidered as 
no longef formidable. 

The Scotch Fir. — The aftoniftiing man* 
ner in which this plant accommodates itlelf 
to every defcription of foil has been men-^ 
tioned, (fee p. 54 ;} in addition to which, 
it may be obferved, that the only cafes in 
which it will not thrive is a bog, too wet 
for any plant, (aquatic excepted,) and a 
clay, too ftiflp for any part of the vegetable 
creation to thrive in. In the latter caf^ 
the reafon of the failure is obvious ; and, 
as to the former, it can only be imputed 
to the moifture ; as, in a drained bog, the 
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plant luxuriates prodigioufly. It need 
not here be faid, on what fpecies of foil this 
tree will thrive heft, as it is rarely plant- 
ed with an eye to quick growth only ; nor 
do I think the matter clearly afcertained; 
and, therefore, it may be enough to ob- 
ferve, that wherever any tree will grow 
fxpely* (the aquatics excepted,) the Scotch 
fir will do the fame. Ita peculiarly value- 
able properties, fuch as growing on heath 
foils, and on expofures where no other 
tree will thrive, have been particularly at- 
tended to, p." 54 — 62*. 

* It has often been obferved, in the nurferies, that 

this plant exhaufts the foil lefs than any other; as, after 

a crop of it, the ground is always found in a condition 

to bear other articled. *Wiether this arifes from the 

circumftance of (mothering it only, or from the plant 

fubfilling on lefs quantity, or a different fpecies of 

nutriment, is not clear; but, perhaps, all ot them 

may, in fome degree, contribute to produce the effeft 

fpoken of. — We know, that it can fubfift, and even 

thrive, on a nutriment which would fiai^ve moil other 

trees; and we know too, that its roots being but little 

P 
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The Spruce Fir. — The proper foil for, 
and the extraordinary value of this article, 
have been noticed at length, p 38 — 48, and, 
therefore, here it feems neceffary only to 
prefs upon planters the advantages of ufing 
the plant liberally, in order to promote the 
towering of fuch deciduous trees as are 
intended, ultimately, to form the bi^k 
of plantations, *. 

Here I may particularly remark, that 
both authors and planters are in the 
habit of erring egregioufly, in regard to 



fibrous, are hence fo much the lefs calculated to ex- 
kauft the foil. The afh has already been noted as a 
prodigious exhauiler, but it only is fo in proport)^ to 
the extraordinary quantity of its fibres. Perhaps it 
may be found, that plantations, mixed with Scotch Firs, 
ufually produce a greater weight of wood upon a given 
fpace, than where it is excluded; and, if fo, it can only 
be accounted for by fuppofing, that fome or all of the 
caufes above mentioned contribute to produce fuch an 
cflfea. 
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the proportion of principals and nurfes; 
as they generally ufe as many, or more, of 
the former than the latter; though it is very 
eafy to (how, that they ought to ufe three 
times^ as many of the latter as the former. 
For inftance, when trees are planted at 
four feet apart, each occupies a furface of 
fixteen feet; of courfe four of them will 
occupy fixty four, or a fquare of eight 
feet; and, therefore, if we planV three nur- 
fes to one principal tree, all the former 
might be difplaced, gradually, and the lat- 
ter would ftill ftand only eight feet apart. 

m 

It has already been remarked, that 
nurfe plants fhould, in every poflible cafe, 
be fuch as are moft Valuable at an early 
period of growth. It is repeated here be- 
caufe the idea is of much the fame impor- 
tance to the Profitable Planter, that a* 
good foundation is to a builder ; — the point 
is indeed of the firft importance; and, 
therefore, any prudent planter fhould 
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have it engraved, as it were, upon his me* 
mory; — the confequence of which would 
be, a hberal ufe of the Larch and Spruce 
Fir, for the above purpofe, in every cafe 
where they would grow freely : — ^^Still it is 
not intended they ftiould exclude all 
others, more particularly the Birch, 
which, with moft of the properties of a 
good nurfe, fueh as numerous branchtj and 
quick growth, on any tolerable foil or 
fituation, is, likewife, highly ornamental. 
It is not, however, like the others, a wood 
of general application; and, therefore, 
much of its value depends upon local cir- 
cumftances; and hence, before planting 
much of it, it fhould be confidered for 
what purpofes it wduld be wanted in that 
quarter ; and, likewife, the probable quan- 
tity ; as a very moderate one will overftock 
^he market, with an article of timber not 
ufeful for general purpofes, 
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It muft be acknowledged, that the 
errors of extenfive planters are neither 
few nor fmall ; — but yet I do not hefitate 
to aflert, that all the reft are trifles, in com- 
parifon of the miftakes in regard to proper 
fpecies for this purpofe. — If we caft our 
eyes over the lift of the more common 
forts of deciduous trees, we fliall find that, 
with the exception of the Larch, the ufes 
of their poles, up to three or four inches 
diameter, are far from numerous ; and hence 
it is eafy to overftock any neighbourhood 
with them, for they will feldom bear the 
cxpence of long carriage. 

I could point out an eftate, fituated 
where firing is very fcarce, that would 
produce more poles and faggots, the com- 
ing winter, than the proprietor can dif* 
pofe of for a dozen years to come ; nor 
would lowering the price very materially 
increafe the demand; — The confequence 
pf which is eafy to forefee ; the plantations 
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will be very much damaged for want of 
timely thinning; mean time the propri- 
etor's return, from them, but trifling. 
If the value of the larch and fpruce fir 
had been known previous to planting, 
and alfo that the foil is much more pro- 
per for them than any other article of 
nearly the fame value ^ they would natu- 
rally have obtained a preference, and tlje 
plantations would now have been highly 
produ6live, as the immediate neighbour- 
hood would have taken off a large quantity 
bF i)oth, at a good price; but, unfortu- 
nately, there we find almoft none of the 
former, and but few of the latter. — In 
fhort, the eftate exkibits fome hundreds 
of acres of thriving plantations, upon 
which no expcnce (fuppofed to be nneed- 
fut) has been fpared; and yet I fee no 
reaibn to think, they are now of more 
^a half the value they might have been 
made, at a much lefs expence, by attend- 
n^to a proper feleaion. 
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I could point out many other exten* 
five plantations, which confift almoft ex- 
clufively of Scotch firs, though the foil is 
equally proper for the fpruce and larch. 
In thefe cafes we ufually find the market 
overftocked; and, hence, either the price 
of produce is kept low, or the thinning is 
neglefled, but more commonly both. 

Perhaps we fhall he fomewhat near the 
truth, in obferving, that where Scotch 
firs arc in tolerable plenty, a moderate 
fized tree of it will fetch about half, and a , 
pole one third as much, per foot, as the 
foreign fir timber; which difparity could 
not happen, if th^e^were not*a doubt of 
durability in the one caTe, and a certainty 
of the want of it in the other ; neither of 
which would now be the cafe, in regard to 
the larch ; and as to the fpruce, the fpirit of 
inveftigation now abroad infures its worth 
being duly appreciated very foon. — The 
prefent high price of foreign wood leads 
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to two defirable confequences : — It not 
only ftimulates to plant, but to look into 
the properties of native produce. — In 
fome cafes, it creates a necelTity for doing 
that which may ultimately prove highly 
ufeful, in the way of experiment. 

Perhaps it is a new idea, that a much 
greater weight of wood may be produced, 
on any given quantity of land, by plant- 
ing in mixture, than by ufing any one 
fpecies only; and if fo, ornament and 
Vtility may be faid to go hand in hand. 
The faft, however, is of a nature not to 
be either ealily or fuddenly demonftrated 
by experiment; and, ijjerefore, we muft 
appeal to obfervation, in the firft place. 
For myfelf, I have long been fatisfied that 
fuch was the cafe; having never yet feen 
a quantity of any one fpecies growing to- 
gpther, which left the idea of an abundant 
produce upon my mind; though the 
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reverfe has often been produced, in the 
cafe of mixtures. 

The agriculturift uniformly counts 
upon producing the greateft quantity, by 
repeatedly changing xht /pedes; and the 
inftances already produced are fufficient to 
fhow, that trees have what may be called a 
choice in their food, fo far that they do 
not thrive equally on the fame foil. We 
know, that fome trees penetrate deep, 
while others have moft of their roots at 
and near the furface; of courfe, by ufing 
both defcriptions, the foil is more com- 
pletely occupied. It may, likewife, be 
reafonably fuppofed, that the decompofi- 
tion of a mixture of leaves produces a mat- 
ter more favourable to the produftion of 
trees, than the produce of any one fpecies 
applied to itfelf. — On the whole it ap- 
pears, both reafon and experience will ful- 
ly warrant the conclufion, that the great- 
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eft poffible quantity of Timber is to be 
obtained by planting mixtures*. 

Preparation of the Soil for Planting. 

If we were to take our ideas of this fub- 
jeft from what might be found in books, 
we fliould be led to think, that any thing 
ftiort of a very expenlive preparation 
would be the hight of folly; or rather, 
that it amounted to a fpecies of infanity ; 
as it would be equally a wci/le of Land, 

» 

* It has frequently been remarked, that decidaous 
tre^s thrive much better among firs than when planted 
alone, and the difference has been ufually imputed en* 
tirely to the (helter afforded by the latter : undoubtedly 
fuch (helter is, in mod fituations, highly beneficial; but 
it fliould be noted, at the feme time, that all the refinous 
tribe are different in nature, as well as appearance, from 
deciduous trees; — the former (it appears) cannot fo 
far exhauft the foil as to render it unfit for the produc- 
tion ot the latter. If this idea be corre£l, it is evident 
that, in order to raife plantations of any fort of deci* 
duous trees, quickly, we fliould plant much lefs in 
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Money, and Trees. — If, however, we look 
fomewhat attentively into the matter, we 
fliall find fuch as are moft loud in praife 
of preparation, are men who have learned 
little, or perhaps nothing from experi- 
ence ; — for true it is that, exaftly in pro- 
portion as they have been taught in that 
fchooly will be their means of diftinguifli- 
ing between what fort of preparation is 
neceflary, praflicable, and politic, and 
the reverfe. 

Moft certainly the public have no rea- 
fon to thank writers, who talk about pre- 
paration, without making the neceflary 



r 

quantity of it than of firs. I£ five hundred and fifty of 
fuch fpecies were allowed to an acre, they would (land 
about nine feet apart, which is quite near enough to 
produce a tree of any tolerable fize and figure. — We 
are Aire, that the fame fpecies confumes exa31y the 
fame fort of nutriment; and, therefore, every extra 
plant of it reduces what ought to fupport fuch as are 
intended to remain as tenants of theffat. 
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diftinflions ; as it ferves to throw difficul- 
ties in the way of what is in itfelf equally 
beneficial to fociety and individuals; by 
reprefenting it as abundantly more tedious 
and expenfive than it is in faft. — How- 
ever a little confideration may (how 
any one, how little fuch are acquainted 
with the bufinefs ; for, were it otherwife, 
they muft reafon very differently; — from 
a knowledge, that at leaft nine tenths 
of the lands, allotted to ufeful planting, 
are either too Jleep, Jlony\ bujhy, or hea^ 
thy, to admit of the fort of preparation 
alluded to ; — or otherwife too fandy to 
need it. 

Undoubtedly, fands and heathy foils 
comprife jointly, more than two thirds of 
the land likely to be planted for any pur- 
J)ofe in the country ; and, as to the former, 
a little refleftion will (how, that an expen- 
five preparation is perfeftly unneceffary, 
as nature has^ in a great meafure, fitted 
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them for the purpofe it is intended to 
ferve, namely, to provide a loofe Toil, in 
which the roots of the plants may meet 
with but httle obftruftion. — Sands are 
generally found light enough; and, there- 
fore, the difficulty chiefly refts in xh^foul 
condition in which they are often found; 
but, even in fuch cafes, a fallow may and 
generally ought to be avoided; as moft 
Tands are, to a conliderable depth, as fa- 
vourable to the produftion of trees as the 
furface ; and, therefore, we have only to 
difcard the turf, &c. — and then to loofen 
the fand below, and ultimately to plant in 
a hole fome inches deep*. 

♦ The advantages of this method feem evinced, by 
what has happened, in the laft feafons to the planters oa 
the fands in the neighbourhood of Sherwood Foreft. 
There^ I am told, many have loft more than half their 
plants, in confequence of the long continued and 
exceffive drought. In the planting done there, under 
my dire£kion, the above method was followed, in con* 
fequence of the land being extremely foul* upon 
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Undoubtedly, a fallowed furface would 
occafion the trees to grow quicker in the 
firfl place, but there are feveral drawbacks 
upon that advantage: as firft, the lofs of 
plants would be much greater in the firft 
inftance, as they would have neither Ihel- 
ter nor (hade, as in the other cafe;— fe- 
condly, the vegetable matter, previoufly 
upon the furface, would be loft to the 
trees; which, otherwife, would be found 
highly beneficial, after they get fo clofe aa 
to fmother and rot it. — The greateft draw- 
back, however, remains ;— the expence 

which, the lors has proved trifling, except, in one in- 
fiance, being part of a plantation of about twenty year'i 
growth, where the plants lailed generally in [he firfl in- 
ftance, while ihey did well on three fides of it; as was 
the cafe with a quick hedge on the fourth: — tkcTc we 
fofl about half the quantity planted, being larch and 
fpruce firs only. — As there feems no way of ; 
ing for the failures on this fpot, but by fuppofing foma 
talent defe£l in the foil, 1 purpofe to try to remedy it 
byexpofing a quantity, from each failing hole, to the 
mfluence ol the atmofphere, during the coming winter. 
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of the fallow, which, in itfelf, would be 
more than ought to finifh half the plant- 
ing; and, therefore, though it may often 
be pra6licable, it can but feldom be 
proper. 

As to heathy foils, we find many of 
them to differ but little from the laft, fo 
far as the produftion of trees is concerned ; 
becaufe a thin cruft of fuch foil, upon a 
ftndy bottom, is extremely common; 
which is fortunate to the planter ; as he 
needs but to difcard to the black furface 
Earth, and to plant, in the fand below^ as 
direded for the laft cafe. 

In regard to deep heathy foils, they 
are only qualified for the produ6lion of 
the Scotch Fir; and that article is well 
known to poflefs the property of pene- 
trating into foils the mod tenacious ; and^ 
hence, it may be faid, to require but little 
ai&ftance from either the plough or the 
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fpade; and yet, with a fort of hardihood 
almoft proverbial, it Is one that fuffers me- 
t terially from expofure in the firll: inftance; 
a fafi: which many planters have experi- 
enced much to their coft. — It happens, 
that moft heathy foils are, likewife, expo- 
Jed; and, therefore, a preparation, which 
I would extirpate the heath, its natural 
, ftelter, would endanger the fuccefs of a 
great proportion of the plants; and there- 
fore, though very expenfive, it is far from 
a fafe method. — In fome cafes, where the 
heath is very long, it may occafion great 
difficulty in the holing, and, hkewlfe, the 
imothering of many of the plants. In this 
cafe, the bed method is to burn it down, 
at leaft one feafon (but better if two fea- 
fons) before planting; as, otherwife, the 
expofure would occafion the fort of lofs 
juft mentioned. 



Perhaps our knowledge of the internal 
flrufture of plants is too limited, to en-- 
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able us to define clearly the ftate of lan- 
guor or difcafe, into which they are 
thrown by removal, or the feparating ojF 
that intimate connexion which fubfifted 
between their roots and the foil. Still, ex- 
perience teaches us, that certain caufes 
will produce certain effeds ; and it is from 
careful obfervations on thefe, jointly, that 
we come to a tolerable knowledge of 
what is necefTary to the fafe removal of 
trees. We know, for inftance, that, on 
elevated ground, much expofed to the 
weather, the frofts and winds of a very 
moderate winter will kill a tolerably large 
fir, though it fhould be removed with 
the whole of its roots, and planted with 
every poflible degree of care ; and, like- 
wife, flaked, fo that the wind could fcarcely 
move it at all. 

As, in this cafe, the plant might be ob- 
fervcd to be in a dead or dying ftate, be- 
fore the want pf moifture could have con- 

R 
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tributed to produce fuch efFeft, we can 
impute it to nothing but the cold; becaufe 
had the fame tree been planted in a fhelter, 
and fimilarly treated, it would certainly 
have furvived its removal. 

We know, alfo, that the more we re- 
duce the roots of plants in general, (par- 
ticularly firs,) fo much the more are they 
fubjeft to fuffer in removal. 

A plant, which retains only its largeft 
roots, requires a greater degree of heat 
and moifture, to fet its vegetative powers 
in motion, than one which likewife re- 
tains its fmall ones. We can feldom re- 
move a tree without the lofs of a part, 
(generally a large proportion of the latter ;) 
and hence we infer the neceffity of (helter- 
ing firs, in the firft inftance, as far as the 
circumflances of the cafe will admit ; and, 
alfo, the propriety of managing, fo that 
they m^y require as little of it as pofliblcr 
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We can, for inftance, remove a Scotch 
fir, of one foot high, without lofing many 
of its fmall roots, while one of two feet 
^ would, in that operation, lofe moft of 
them,— Almoft any fituation naturally pro- 
duces what will, in a greater or lefs de- 
gree, fhelter the former, while very few 
will afford it to the latter. This fir is, at 
beft, a bad rooted plant, or one which 
makes but few roots, and thefe long ones, 
in proportion to its height; therefore, by 
confidering all thefe circumftances, it is 
prefumed, the caufes of the heavy loffes 
that fo frequently follow the planting of 
large ones, on bleak fituations, may be na- 
turally accounted for. 

Confiftent with the above ideas, inde- 
pendent of avoiding a heavy expence, I 
never advife the breaking up, and, of 
courfe, leaving bare, an expofed and hea- 
thy foil, but, inflead of it, make holes 
among the heath, (in the manner that will 
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be direfted ;) conftantly making ufe of 
plants fmall enough to be fheltered, and 
yet not fo fmall as to be fmothered by it ; 
of courfe, they are planted both in ftiel- 
ter and fhade. — The former prevents their 
being ftarved, in the way that has been 
mentioned, and alfo prevents wind-wav- 
ing, which would otherwife form a cavity 
round their ftems, fo as to admit of 
drought, and occafion confiderable lofs. — 
The latter, by partially excluding both 
the fun and wind, prevents them from 
much exhaufting either the moifture of 
the foil or the juices of the plants ; 
and hence the bufmefs of vegetation muft 
be earlier fet in motion, and more regu- 
larly carried on, than where the cafe is 
otherwife. 



Having now attempted, at leafl, to 
develope the principles which ought to 
influence the praftice of planting fandy, 
light, and heathy foils, wherever economy 
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is a leading objeft, we may next advert to 
the cafe of ftiff ones, which are confefled- 
ly the moft difficult ; becaufe, though it 
may be eafy to caufe the plants to grow 
on them, it is quite another thing to caufe 
them to thriven and, therefore, except 
where particular circumftances call for it, 
I am no advocate for planting fuch as 
are more than moderately tenacious, e- 
fpecially if they, likewifc, ^xovt Jhallow. 
It is admitted, that a tolerably ftrong foil 
may be highly produftive, in fome fpecies 
of timber ; more efpecially, if deep : — a 
thin, ftiff one, however, cannot be fo pro- 
duftive, as both its quantity and quality 
have a direfl tendency to ftint the growth 
of the plants, in all feafons, but more 
particularly fo in dry ones. 

When the planting of fUch foils be- 
comes neceffary, it is a fortunate circum- 
ftance if they happen to prove in grafs, 
and capable of being ploughed; as, in 
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that cafe, the eafy means are afforded of 
bringing the roots of the plants and the 
rotted fwxird in contaft; — the latter of 
which will not only produce nutriment 
for the former, but a more eafy means of 
extending themfelves, in every direftion, 
in fearch of it. A foil naturally fliff be- 
comes abundantly more fo, by being long 
under tillage : by fallowing we can clear 
fuch of noxious weeds, but cannot prevent 
them from running together again in con- 
fequence of the next lleeping (hower. 

The beii method I know, of preparing 
fuch for planting, is to plough them, and 
take a crop of any fort of grain they will 
produce, the feafon before they are in* 
tended to be planted ; wherever a choice 
is prefented, that* which will bemoft fmo- 
thering fhouM be preferred, as having the 
greateft tendency to rot the fward. — In 
autumn, after the crop had been reaped, 
and. the ground moift, but not wet, it 
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fhould be well harrrowed, and that imme- 
diately followed by holing with the fpade; 
which work fhould be done by chopping 
the foil to the width of about a foot, but 
not deeper than the furrow, and then pla* 
cing it round the fides of the hole, rather 
flat, fo that the frofls may eafily penetrate 
it during the winter. 

As the difficulty of working fuch foils 
is obvious, fo there is a neceffity for at- 
tending to them juft at the critical feafon, 
fuch as we ufually experience, repeatedly, 
in autumn ; it can b6 of little coiifequence 
whether it prove in September or Ofto- 
ber, fo that the ground be in proper order. 

And obferve, it is more fafe to plant 
fuch foils rather late in fpring, than early; 
as, in the latter cafe, the foif would fel- 
dom be found dry enough; and hence 
the plants would be crammed into a 
clod of clay ; and would, likewife, be in 
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danger of being thrown out of it, by fuch 
frofts as might happen afterwards, without 
being at all benefited by fuch as had hap- 
pened before. On the contrary, by late 
planting, we fecure all the benefit of the 
winter's frofts, without the danger from 
them juft mentioned ; and, likewife, can 
plant when the foil is fufficiently tender, 
but not fo wet as to ftick together ; with 
little danger of fuccefs. Under this ma- 
nagement, it is meant to make ufe of part 
of the harrowed foil, on the furface, by 
drawing it round the trees, fo as to raife 
the former furface about two inches, to the 
breadth of about eighteen. The reafon 
for this is, to afford the opportunity of 
placing the trees fufficiently deep, with- 
out putting their roots lo^er than the 
^rack of the plough, and the direftion 
of the difcompofcd turf; a matter highly 
important to the growth of the trees. 
Such foils certainly afford but few ad- 
vantages, and, therefore, there is fo much 
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the more reafoii to avail ourfelv6s to the 
titmoft of fuch as we find^ Confiftent 
with what has been advanced^ the belt 
plants for fuch foils will be the Scotch and 
fpruce firs, with the witch elm and the 
birch; the firs not more than nine the 
others about twelve inches high. — The 
variety may be increafed by other fpe- 
cies ; but it is prefumed, in fuch cafes, the 
above will generally be found the quickeft 
growers. 

In foils of the above defcription, which 
are incapable of being ploughed, the re- 
verfing of the turf is indifpenfible ; becaufe 
the furface foil will be abundantly more 
light and fertile than lands of the fame 
fort, which have been often turned and 
mixed by the plough. Indeed without 
turning in the furface ^ in order to put 
the bell foil in the direftion of the roots 
of the plants, I know of no method 
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of planting, in fuch a cafe, with any rea- 
fonable chance of fuccefs. 

The method will be to turn the turf 
completely, with all the foil adhering to 
it, with the fpade, in as large portions 
as may be found convenient ; as fuch me- 
thod would not only be the moft expedi- 
tious, but under it, lefs of herbage would 
vegetate, than if turned in fmaller por- 
tions ; it would, likewife, afford the means 
of planting in the centre of the flags,, 
which of courfe, would be for fome time, 
tolerably, clear from weeds ; hence much 
of the danger of fmothering the fmall 
plants would be avoided. 

On fuch lands, we ufually find a very 
tough fward, which fhould be in rf meafure 
reduced, either by a crop of grain, or 
being fallow through the following fum- 
mer. Certainly nothing would, ultimate- 
ly, be loft by the delay ; for as, after it, the 
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ground would be found mellowed, and the 
herbagfe rotten, fo the rifk from drought, 
which othcrwife would be confiderable, 
would be nearly done away, and the plants 
for two or three years, be found to grow 
much quicker than if planted a year fooner. 

As fuch turning the foil is to be con- 
fidered as tantamount to the ploughing di- 
refied in the laft cafe, the feafon for the 
operation, and method of making the 
holes, fhould be the fame ; and the fame 
will apply to the manner of planting, fizc, 
and fpecies of trees, &c. only as here there 
is no harrowed furface ; therefore the foil 
to deepen that immediately round the 
trees, may be collefted from any other part 
of the furface, where it is found in the 
beft condition. 

A foil fimilar to the foregoing, previ- 
oufly under tillage, is among the cafes by 
no means favourable to the hopes of the 
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planter; if, however, he has particular 
reafon for planting them, he muft likewife 
refort to particular means of preparation ; 
the moft effeftual of which would be found 
to be a fallow, fo far complete as to irra* 
dicate not only the perennial, but the grea- 
ter part of the annual weeds ; for, other- 
wife, they would inevitably fmother a 
great proportion of the very fmall plants^ 
t^hich alone are proper for fuch fitua- 
tions, except the additional expence, of 
hoing among them for two fummers, was 
fubmitted to. It is not here fuppofed, 
that the moft complete fallow would en* 
tirely preclude the neceflity for hoing, 
or, at leaft, cutting down part of the weeds, 
but it certainly might very materially re- 
dace the bufinefs. An autumn fallow is as 
peculiarly fitted for the irradication of an-f 
nual, or weeds produced immediately from 
the feeds previoufly lodged in the foil, 
as a fummer one is for the deftru£)tion of 
fuch as are produced from roots. It is 
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the furrows would litewife be beneficial, 
by contributing to the general depth. If it 
be objefled that fuch ridges would con- 
fine the fprcading of the roots, it may be 
anfwered, that, before the planu could re- 
quire much fpace, a foil would be accumu- 
lated in the furrows, (except on confidera- 
ble declivities,) fufficient to cover the 
fmall fibres, fo that they would crofs them ; 
after which, the plants would derive fup- 
port from the adjoining ridges, in addition 
to their own. 

In lands fomewhat fteep, the ridges 
had befl; be formed with a moderate fall 
acrofs the declivity, and thefe again crofF- 
ed by ditches, at from forty to fixty yards 
diftance, to take off the water, and prevent 
it from wafhing ihe foil down the furrows. 

The fpecies of plants for this purpofe 
fhoald, of courfe, be the fame as in the 
foregoing iaftances} but the fize fhouM be 
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Icfs^ as fuch are bed qualified to accommo- 
date themfelves to thefe unfavourable foils. • 
The bell fizes, I conceive, to be Scotch 
firs of two years old, fpruce three ditto, 
birch two ditto, and witch elms the fame ; 
all of which {hould have been one year 
tranfplanted, in order to improve their 
roots. Where variety is an objeft a few 
of other fpecies may be put in the mar- 
gins; fuch as the oak, fycamore, horn- 
beam, mountain afli, laburnum, &c. as all 
of them will grow, thougji not fo well as 
the foregoing; the fizes ftiould, of courfe, 
correfpond with the others. 

Before I difmifs the fubjefl: of thin 
ftiff foils, it may be well to imprefs upon 
the mind of the reader the peculiar ufe- 
fulnefs of the Scotch fir in fuch fituations ; 
as, by its (hade and flielter, it tends at once 
to meliorate the atmofphere, and the foil. 
The former is obvious ; and, as to the lat- 
ter, no plant is fo well qualified to thrive 
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Upon them, and of courfe, fo fpeedily to 
fmpther and decompofe the vegetable mat- 
ter they produce ; indeed, from the time it 
gets to fix or eight feet high, the rotting of 
its fpine furnifhes not only a nutriment, but 
a coijduftor for the roots of the other trees ; 
as its Jbil, fhelter, and (hade all contribute 
to promote their fpreading; and, of courfe, 
their fuccefs in the fearch of that eflential 
^riiclejood. A root, protefted by the (hade 
of a Scotch fir, will travel, as it were rapidly 
and in fafety, not upon but fo near the 
furface that, by the time it gets half an inch 
in diameter, it frequently burfls its fcanty 
xovering, after which, we may perceive 
to a demonftration, that every part of the 
foil is completely employed in fupport of 
the trees. 

The management of a ftiffand fome- 
what deep foil, capable of being plough- 
ed, will differ in three refpefts, from the 
firfl cafe j as firft^ the furrow fhould be as 



deep ploughed as could be laid tolerably 
flat ; fecondly^ the harrowing may be omit'* 
ted» as the trees may be planted level 
with the furface : thirdly ^ firs, of a foot^ 
and deciduous trees, of eighteen inches^ 
may be ufed. Where fuch lands have 
been previoufly in tillage, a fallow will be 
neceffary, if the ground prove foul, but if 
not, it may be difpenfed with; as where 
plants of fizes as above are ufed, trifling 
attention will prevent them from being 
fmothered. 

Where fuch foils are incapable of 
being ploughed, holing with the fpade 
fliould be reforted to in autumn. The 
fize of the holes about fourteen inches 
wide, and ten deep, if the foil will permit. 
When one hole is made, the fward from 
the next is to be taken off, and placed with 
the grafs fide downwards, in the firft. 
About one third of the remaining foil may 
then be thrown upon the fward to prefe 
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it; down, and promote its rotting; and 
the other two laid clofe round the hole, 
not in large lumps, but broken a little, 
fb as.to benefit the more by the winter's 
^flsk This cafe would require plants of 
the fame fizes as the laft. 

The previous preparation, of once 
ploughing and a crop of grain, is certainly 
applicable to every foil, that has been 
fome years in grafs, and is capable of being 
ploughed ; it being not only a good but a 
very cheap method ; the difference in value 
between a crop of grain and one of grafs 
being generally in favour of the fornier, 
confiderably more than the expence of the 
ploughing.T-rUndoubtedly this method 
leaves, the grouiidiin a lituation peculiarly 
calculated to forward, the fpraading of the 
roots, and to promote the general growth 
o£ the trees;, and, belides, the holing after 
fuch crop, would only co{l> about half as 
much as after grafe. The general differ- 
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encc of management for a thin and a deep 
foil has been juft adverted to. 

While recommending the ufe of the 
plough, the cafe of a thin chalk foil natural* 
ly prefents itfelf ; as thefe have been found 
abundantly produftive in many valuable 
fpecies of timber ; mean time, the elevations 
in which they are very commonly found, 
ftand' in the utjnoft need of (helter ; while 
the loffes which have followed planting 
fuch of them as have been long under 
grafs, {hows clearly the difficulty of the 
bufinefs. Generally thefe loffes have hap- 
pened from the circumflances of drought 
and expofure ; and, therefore, means fhould 
be ufed to guard againfl both. To effeft the 
former, in an eafy and cheap manner, I 
know of no means fo proper as the fort of 
ploughingand croppingjufl adverted to ; — 
flill it will fometimes happen, that the foil 
will not be produftive in grain ; but, even 
ip that cafe, the ploughing will apply ; if 
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the foil is too poor to make it defirable to 
fow grain, the lofs in letting it lie fallow 
for one feafon cannot be much; it muft, 
at leaft, be abundantly compenfated in 
the fuccefs of the plants. 

As thin chalk foils are generally rather 
light, they do not require to be long ex- 
pofed to the frolls; and hence fo much 
the more time may be allowed for the 
fward to rot, before part of it be turned 
up by holing. It may lie reverfed from 
Oftober in one year to December in the 
next, or fourteen months, and ftill leave 
time enough for the frofts to operate, fo 
far that the foil may eafdy be feparated 
from the grafs roots. 

The difficulty in planting fuch foils is 
threefold ; — for, if planted early, the frofts 
often throw the trees out of the ground. 
If planted late, the drought frequently 
kills them; and generally the expofure is 
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fuch that many of them fail by that means. 
There is, however, a method of protefting 
the plants againft all thefe evils, which^ 
in common cafes, cannot coft more than 
8s. or los. extra expence, per acre: it 
arifes out of, and forms a neceflary appen- 
dage to the method already pointed out; 
it is this : — After the trees have been plant- 
ed in the ufual manner, part of the furrows^ 
moft diftant from the trees, is cut into 
lengths of about twelve inches each ; and 
one of them laid on each fide of every 
plant, not clofe, but fo as to form a cavity, 
juft wide enough for the lower branched 
not to be preffed together by the foil : the 
direftion of the cavities muft crofs the 
principal current of the wind. 

The way in which this fimple procels 
effeds the fpecified purpofe, is almoft too 
obvious to need explanation; but, as it 
applies to a branch of the art which can- 
not be too much extended^ I may obferve^ 
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that the pieces of the furrows fo applied, 
prevent either the fun or wind from dry- 
ing the foil, otherwife extremely thin. 
They, likewife, prevent the frofts of fpring 
from penetrating fo low as the roots of 
the plants ; which, by congealmg the moif- 
ture, raife thefurface; and hence either 
loofens, or throws them out of the ground ; 
of courfe,by this method, planting may be 
done early \ a matter highly important on 
thin light foils : on thefe it is alio very de- 
firable to plant as (hallow as poffible ; by 
this means, the higher parts of the roots 
B»ay be placed not only level with the fur- 
face of the ground, but fomething above 
it,, by drawing together a Iktle foil tO: 
cover them. 

As thifr cafe admits 6f ottly very fmall 
plantt), fo the flieker ftoJW wind-waving^ 
a#bvded by the fia^, woudd be confiderai- 
6k; for a»^e fii^, wbifehf ai-e moft df att 
fi4bkft;6ofi»S!at' lihv i(. ftrauld not be more 
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than five to feven inches high, the broad 
or branched part of them would be fcreen- 
ed, fo far that the plants could be little 
damaged by it. 

As, in this cafe, there is no danger from 
weeds, very fmall plants only (hould be 
made ufe of; fay larch and Scotch firs of 
two years, fpruce ditto, three ditto, afh, 
beech, birch, fycamore, &c. two ditto, all 
of which fliould have been tranfplanted. 

The quantity of each fpecies Ihould be 
varied, in proportion to the expofure: 
where moft bleak, there a confiderable 
proportion of the Scotch firs, with a tole- 
rable quantity of the birch, fliould be ufed; 
where leaft fo, the other articles will be 
more proper ; more particularly, the larch; 
it being, . all circumftanc^s confidered, by 
far the^ moft' beneficial article that can be 
plbnted on fuch foils; and hence, in plant-- 
ing of them^ the ftieltering of it fliould al- 
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ways be matter of the firfl confideration; 
and, for that purpofe, the Scotch fir and 
birch will always deferve a preference. 



The general ufefulnefs of both, for fuch 
purpofes, is well known; ftill it may be 
ufeful to remark here, in regard to the 
birch, that, on fuch foils, it ufually rifes faft- 
er, and hence overtops and crouds the 
other trees. When, as this happens fre- 
quently, in four or five years after plant- 
ing, it will be proper to cut it down 
clofe by the ground, early in fpring, which 
will occafion it to form feveral fhoots 
inllead of one ftem ; each of which, produ- 
cing numerous branches, placed low, will 
form a very clofe (helter; — generally in 
the courfe of the firft fummer, they will 
rife to be as high as the trees they are in- 
tended to proieft; fo that, early in the 
fecond, fuch plantations will appear to be 
rifing much more regularly, and better 
iheltere4. th^n befpre, , ,.„ _^ 
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Perhaps no better proof can be advan- 
. ced, of the want of a good method of 
planting thin chalk foils^ than the confide- 
nible lofies in plants fo frequently found 
upon them; and this fa6l again points out 
the ufe of fome diredions^ in regard to re- 
placing fuch failing plants. As ploughing 
is^ in this cafe^ out of the queftion^ fo the 
method that neareft approaches to it (hould 
be adoptied ; which is^ to cut out the whole 
foil,, (fward included,) where the trees are 
intended to (land, in circles of about eigh- 
teen inches diameter; and to turn thefe, 
with the grafs downwards, into the fame 
holes they were cut from, the time for 
rotting the fward, and the other circum- 
ibnces of this cafe, fhould be the fame 
which has juft been detailed^ with this dif- 
ference, that, upon account of the (belter 
from herbage, &c. the plants may be larg- 
er, and they may ufually be coiiveniently 
prote£led from drought and fpring frofts 
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by making ufe of part of the grafs^ to 
cover the raw furface round them. 

The method of preparing any foil that 
is deep and lights need not be long dwelt 
upon: — If the principles already advanced 
be duly attended to, it will not be difficult 
to difcover, in regard to them, what may 
be proper; and the reverfe for different 
fituations. Generally, it may be obferved, 
that the more of vegetable matter thctre is 
found upon the furface, and the greater 
will be the advantages to be obtained from 
turning it in ;— and certainly no means is 
fo pra6lieable, in large defigns, as the ufe 
of the plough, followed by a crop of grain. ' 
In good foils, producing . rank herbage, 
there is always great danger of fmothering 
the trees, except they are planted fo large 
as to greatly enhance the expence, and be 
iii, ' orher refpe^s / improper. By ufing 
mdarti^ to tot; tl^ herbage, we dijinge^ what 
would otherwife deftroy the plants, into a 
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nutriment highly beneficial to them ; in- 
deed, by fo doing, they are fopn enabled 
to rife above danger from fuch circum- 
ftances. It is true, that, under this pro- 
cefs, we may dill expeft fome quantity of 
weeds, but they would be fuch as would 
be much eafier kept down, than a general 
crop of grafs, &c* 

On lands light but poor, the quantity 
of vegetable matter upon the furface is 
feldom great, nor is there much dangfer of 
the herbage fmothering the plants; and, 
therefore, the fimple method of holing, by 
turning the produce of the hole makings 
into that Iqfl made, will frequently prove 
the moft proper as well as convenient. 
Undoubtedly there are perfons who wifli 
to refort to the bejt methods only, without 
regarding the expence; particular fitua- 
tions warrant an extra expenditure* In 
the bulk of cafes, however, the fa£l is 
different ; and, therefore, we beft promote 
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the bufinefs by duly attending to cheapnefs 

of method. 

■»_ 

As light foils do not require the opera- 
tion of frofts to rfeduce them, fo where 
there is no fward, or not many large or 
root weeds, it may be fufficient to only 
turn over (and break the foil where need- 
ful,) in the places where the trees are to 
ftand. 

The method of preparing fmall patches 
of ground for planting, by digging or 
trenching, is well known to every prac- 
titioner; and, therefore, is only introdu- 
ced here for the purpofe of obferving, that 
wherever fuch expence is thought neceffa- 
ry, the keeping the ground clean, for two 
or three years, or till the plants will, in a 
great meafure, fmother the herbage, will 
generally prove the fame : for where quick 
growth is eifential, cleanlinefs of appear- 
ance is ufually of confequence. Slight 
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I 

crops of potatoes, with fhort tops ; or tur- 
nips, may be admitted into fuch planta- 
tions with advantage, for two or three 
years, as they create a neceflity for an- 
nually digging or ftirring the furface, and 
tend very materially to accelerate the 
growth of the plants. It may be objefted, 
that fuch crops muft impoverifli the foil; ^ 
and no doubt but fuch is the fa6^, fo far ^ 
as common vegetables are concerned, but 
as to the produdlion of wood, it has already 
been fliown that its fupport depends, in a 
great meafure, on a diflFerent fpecies of nu- 
triment; and hence I could never obferve 
that fuch cropping damaged it materially* 

The preparation of rocky foils proves 
fometimes rather difficult, yet certainly 
moft of them, which are of little value for 
the general purpofes of agriculture, are 
qualified to be highly produftive in timber ; 
and hence fuch little difficulties fhould 
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never be permitted to ftand in the way of 
planting them. 

It is of much lefs confequence than 
moft people imagine, whether trees are 
planted regularly, fo as to cover the whole 
of the furface, or irregularly, (clouded,} as 
will often be the cafe on rocky ground; 
for, m either cafe, the whole of the foil 
will be completely occupied to a confide- 
rable depth. Where we cannot plant re- 
gularly, upon account of the rocks, the 
trees fhould ftand fomething clofer than 
cnrdtnary diftances round them; becaufe 
there all of them have an extra fupply 
of air, and moft of them fufficient of foih 
At planting, however unfavourable ap- 
pearances may be, it is not poffible to 
know what particular plant or plants will 
not ultimately thrive, providing foil enough 
can be found to caufe them to grow in 
the fitft inft«icc» 
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The holes in fuch ground have gene- 
rally been made by the alternate ufe of 
the fpade and mattock, a very tedious pro- 
cefs; in lieu of which, I have, for many 
years, made ufe of the latter only, the 
tool being peculiarly adapted to the pur- 
pofe, (fee the frontifpiece ;) — the fward 
being taken off as thin as poflible, with the 
broad end, and the foil loofened in the 
hole with the other, inftead of taking it out 
and laying it on the fides, in the cuftomary 
manner. In this operation, the larger 
ftones are taken oqt, fo as to leave broken 
foil in the holes, fufficient in quantity to 
plant trees, of the intended fize ; generally 
a fmall one. 

Where few ftones are found, the foil 
left will ufually fill the hole; where th^re 
are more, it is^ frequently left hollow, as 
on light open foils ;-~it is of little confe- 
quence whether the trees be placed level 
with the furface or not, fo as they have 
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but a fufficiency of foil to grow in. It 
muft alfo be obferved, in regard to this 
procefs, that no regard is paid to bury- 
ing the herbage, as it ufually proves of a 
nature that would not fpeedily rot ; hence 
after much trouble in regard to it, it 
would be found to confiderably incom- 
mode the bufinefs of planting. 

It may be obferved befides, that where 
light foils are fo fertile as to produce her- 
bage that will readily rot, that foil alone 
will be fufficiently fertile for trees to thrive 
in. In fhort, by keeping the ma^ttock to- 
lerably thin, the herbage is taken oflF with 
very little foil adhering to it. 

. Frequently, in makiiig/thefe holes, the 
fcarcity of foil renders it neceflary to 
break down more of forae fide or fides of 
the hole than .was firft bared, in order to 
incr^afe the quantity of .earth ; in this cafe^ 
little regard is paid to the furfacc herbage 
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as the tool to be employed in planting 
will readily feparate it from the foil, after 
the latter has been expofed to the winter's 
frofts. If, in making a hole, a ftone be 
found too large to be readily taken out, 
it may be left in, and the hole made to one 
fide of it; regular diftance being, as before 
intimated, found to be of little confequence. 

In preparing the fides of fl:eeps, the 
herbage is found particularly ufeful in 
forming a fort of buttrefs to fupport the 
foil; as here it is of importance to plant 
trees on a level, in order to hold the water 
in its defcent. In this cafe, it is not fo 
neceflary to pare the herbage thin, as on 
levels ; for the greater part of it gets cover- 
ed fo as to rot, and foon becomes beneficial 
to the plants. Perhaps no fituations, in- 
acceflible by the plough, can be fo efiec- 
tually and cheaply prepared for planting as 
precipices ; feeing a quantity of foil is very 
readily moved, by working it down the hill 

X 
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with the mattock^ to form the levels for 
the tre^, large enough for the roots to 
fpread in freely, and likewife to retain the 
moifiure ; hence the only difad vantage of 
fuch JleepSf fo far as planting is concern- 
ed^ may be eafily obviated. 

On ibils at once ftony and heathy, (a 
cafe very common,) the mattock proves 
peculiarly ferviceablfe, in moving the one 
and cutting the other; matters extreme- 
ly difficult to be performed with the fpade ; 
certainly, without the ufe of fome fuch 
tool, the expence of planting, upon many 
'fituations, would be greatly enhanced. 
It^ will be obfcrved, that, in preparing 
heathy Toils, the method is jull the fame 
as on rocky ones ; the heath being ftruck 
oflF as thin as poflible, and the foil ftirred 
and left in the hole. 

In doling the fubjeft of preparation, 
I would obferve generally* that every foil. 
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intended to be planted, will be benefited by 
being broken up, fome months previous 
to planting: on fliff ones, the reafon of this 
operation is obvious, froft is neceflary to 
reduce them. It is not fo eafy . to fay why 
a light one, which has been long broken 
up, retains moifture better than one newly 
done, but the fa6l is well known; and, 
therefore, though no advocate for early 
planting, I am decidedly fo for autumnal 
preparation, in every cafe where it is con* 
venient. 

The diftances proper for foreft trees to 
be planted, have been much the fubje6l 
of difcuflion ; on this head I have had but 
ope opinion, for many years. In general 
cafes, a di fiance of four feet is certainly 
clofe enough; as, at that fpace the trees 
may all remain till they become faleable; 
as timber, rails, fpars, cS^c. ai^f confider- 
able value every where j/oaewood only 
in fome places. Where the produce, ne- 
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ceflary to be thinned out of a plantation, is 
of confiderable value, there is little danger 
of this bufinefs being neglefted. - Where it 
is of little, the reverfe proves almoft con- 
ftantly the cafe; few men can fet about 
thinning a plantation, which is not likely 
to pay well for the trouble, without con- 
fiderable reluftance. 

Another ftrong objeftion to thick plant* 
ing is the extra ex pence thereof; — at three 
feet apart, an acre requires 4840 plants ; 
at four only 2722; a difference of more 
than two fifths; or thus in the latter cafe, 
three pounds will plant more land than 
five in the former ; the difference is indeed 
fo ftriking, that, unlefs betti|r arguments 
be advanced in fupport of the former dif- 
tance than I have yet heard, I fhall conti- 
nue to be an advocate for the latter. 

It is admitted, that elevated expofures 
fliould be an exception to the rule, but 
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even here I confider three feet diftances as 
too Httle, becaufe^ by {landing fo clofe, 
the plants foon deftroy each other's branch- 
es; hence, when we begin to thin, we 
find the removal of every tree makes an 
aperture which there is no means of re- 
pairing. 




At three feet diftance, the plants will 
(land about one fourth clofer than at four; 
and, from repeated obfervations, it appears 
clear, that few foreft trees grown clofer, 
. will be ftrong enough to (land ereft in 
expofures. I, therefore, fee no reafon to 
recommend planting at lefs than the for- 
mer diftance. 

■ 

In regard to the fizes of trees for plant- 
ing, the particular cafes have been men- 
tioned where very fmall ones would be 
proper: the beft general rule is, to pro- 
portion the fize oi the plants to the good- 
nefs of the foil; the beft ot the latter 
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requiring the largeft of the former. Stili 
on bleak expofures this rule will not hold 
good, as there the plants (hould never be 
large, for otherwife the greater part would 
fail from the circumflance of wind-waving, 
and of thofe that fucceeded, few, if any, 
would tti^e niuch progrefs for feveral 
years: firs df afcjpt, axid.deciduous trees of 
eighteen inches, are large enough for fuch 
places, if the ground prove but indifferent, 
and have no flielter upon it; but if it be 
good, fo as to produce ftrong and tali 
herbage, plants of fomewh^t larger lizes 
ihould be admitted, as thofe of the fmaller 
fize would be in danger of being fmothered* 

However as, in planting large defigns, 
foils which are good and well fheltered 
but feldom occur, the moft ufeful fizes 
of plants, for general purpofes^ will be the 
4ame juft noted : viz, firs of a foot, and 
deciduous trees of eighteen inches* When 
UMBtioaing the lizes of xxtcs, it jQiould 
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always be underftood of tranfplanted ones ; 
becaufe^ in at leail nine inftances in ten, 
fuch are ftiffer and better rooted than feed- 
lings: ftill it fometimes happens that^ in 
confequence of a thin crop, feedlings may 
have every requifite good property, and 
fo far there is no obje£iion to their ufe. 

It may be obferved too, that none but 
good rooted plants will fucceed on a bad 
foil, while, on a good one (heltered, none 
but very bad rooted plants will fail; a 
large plant never has fo good a root, in 
proportion to its (ize, as a fmall one ; and 
hence we fee the propriety of ufing fuch 
on good foils only. For inftance, we can- 
not ufe large plants on ftiff foils with any 
reafonable hopes of fuccefs; and the 
chance is ftill worfe if they prove likewife 
expofed ; as neither cafe affords the means 
of fpeedily furnifhing the plants with roots 
that will have a regular proportion to 
the fize of their heads ; — whence the cir- 
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culation of the fap is impeded, and the 
plants become {tinted in growth ; under 
which circumftance, it not unfrequently 
happens, that the fmall quantity of fap 
furnilhed by the roots, inftead of afcend- 
ing to the tops, to furnifli leaves and fhoots, 
breaks but into fprigs, by the furface of 
the ground ; a clear proof of the impeded 
circulation juft noticed, — Small plants, on 
the contrary, lofe but few of their roots 
in renioval ; therefore, though planted in 
very moderate fized holes of pulverifed 
earth, foon find the means of making 
roots, in proportion to their heads. Be- 
fides, fuch are in fome degree Iheltered. 
In fliort, itjhould never be forgotten, that 
as, in being reimoved, a plant of two feet 
lofes a greater proportion of its roots than 
a tree of one, and one of three feet a grea- 
ter proportion than one of two, and fo 
on, in proportion to its former ftrength 
and height, fo the larger the plants, fo 
much greater is the ilate of languor or 
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weaknefs into which they are thrown, by 
that circumftance ; and hence, in propor* 
tion to that ftate of weaknefs, (hould be 
our efforts to reftore them to their ufual 
health, by fuch means as choice of foils, 
preparation, fhelter, &c. If we can, indeed^, 
manage at the outfet, fo as to reftore to 
them what may be called a good conftitu- 
tion, they will generally, afterwards, be 
found able to contend, not only with the 
boifterous elements, but an unfavourable 
foil- 

In regard to the fizes of holes for trees, 
it is to be obferved, that, on light foils, 
completely broken up, the hole is large 
enough that will hold the roots of the 
plant, when extended; on ftiffer foils, a 
few inches more room is neceffary. In 
both cafes it is to be obferved, that fome 
benefit would arife from having the holes 
made early in winter ; ftill that benefit will 
be in proportion to the tenacity of the. 
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foil ; on ftifFones, for inftance^ it will be of 
much advantage, on fands of very little. 

On lands not broken up, it is obvious 
a large hole muft be, in every cafe, an ad- 
vantage ; but much greater on ftiflF than 
light ones. A large plant requires abun- 
dantly more fpace, beyond its roots, than 
a fmall one, the difference may be as much 
as from two to eight inches. Depth alfo 
is of much confequence, where the gene- 
ral depth of foil admits of it. Still we have 
no bulinefs to penetrate lower than the 
(Irata in which the trees will grow: On 
ftifiF ones, abundance of mifchief is often 
done by this means; as it includes the 
double difadvantage of putting the roots 
of the trees, and the beft of the foil, into 
a hole capable of holding water, both of 
which lead to confequences fo obvioufly 
at variance with the fuccefs of the plants, 
that, I truft, it need only be mentioned 
to be avoided. 
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On the whole it is evident, that holes 
retain moifture, in proportion to their 
fize and depth; and, therefore, except 
under particular circumftances of difficul- 
ty, fmall ones are never to be recommend- 
ed. As to the form of holes, it is to be 
noted, that they ftiould always be round, 
and wideft at the bottom. 

It will be obferved that, in the general, 
I am an advocate for early or autumn 
preparation of the foil, with fpring plant- 
ing; from a full conviftion that, provided 
the former is duly attended to, but little 
of lofs would happen under the latter. It 
is true, that where the former is neglefted 
the cafe proves exaftly the reverfe, and 
mod generally from the circumftance of 
drought, in confequence of the foil not 
being duly mellowed by the winter's frofts. 

Sometimes, however, loffes happen 
from the plants being dried, by being long 
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out of the ground ; a matter always to be 
avoided as much as polfible. That, how- 
ever, cannot be done completely when 
they are procured at a diftance ; and, there- 
fore, when fuch arrive and appear rather 
. dried, the beft method is to puddle their 
roots, previous to planting : if they feem 
very much dried, it would ftill be better 
to lay them in the ground, for eight or ten 
days, giving them a good foaking of water 
every fecond or third day, in order to re- 
ftore their vegetative powers ; for it well 
deferves notice, that a degree of moifture 
in foil, fufficient to fupport a plant re- 
cently, or immediately, taken from the 
nurfery, would, in the cafe of dried ones, 
prove fo far infufficient, that moft of them 
would die in it. — The puddling here re- 
commended may alfo be of great fervice in 
all cafes of late planting, where fmall plants 
are ufed: my method is (after puddling,) 
to tie them in bundles, of two or three 
hundreds each ; and thus fend them, by a. 
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cart load at once, to where wanted; where 
fuch bundles being fet upright, clofe to 
each other, and a little ftraw carefully ap- 
plied to the outCides of them, may remain 
without damage in a fheltered fituation, 
any reafonable time neceflary to plant 
them. Where loofe foil happens to be 
convenient, that (hould be fubftituted in 
the place of ftraw, 

A puddle for trees is made by mixing 
water with any foil, rather tenacious, fo 
intimately as to form a complete puddle^ 
fo thick, that, when the plants are dipped 
into it, enough may remain upon the roots 
to cover them. 

The procefs of puddling is certainly 
fimple, and its ex pence too trifling to de- 
ferve notice : its effefts, however, in retain- 
ing, if not atira6ling moifture, are fuch 
that, by means of it, late planting is render- 
ed abundantly more fafe than it other wife 



would be. It is an old invention, and hence 
it is truly aftonifhing that it is not more 
frequently praftifed. If we could but per- 
fuade people to adopt it generally, in 
fpring planting, I believe the prejudice in 
favour of autumn praftice would foon be 
done away. It is truly aftonifhing how 
generally and ftrongly that prejudice pre- 
vails; I, therefore, beg leave to obferve 
here, that it is advifable only in few cafes, 
while fpring planting may properly ap- 
ply to all. In fhort, the nature of the bu- 
fiinefs is fuch, that a great proportion of it 
can only be well and fafely done at that 
feafon. 

The common method of planting is fo 
far known to every Gardener, that little 
need be faid upon it here. It may, how- 
ever, be neceffary to explain what may be 
called a good one. — ^The root of the plant 
is to be drefled, by fliortening the ftrag^ 
glingi and taking off the broken roots ; — 
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The hole is then to be made ready, by 
either taking out earth, or putting it in, 
and breaking it where neceflary ; the plant 
is then to be placed in it, with two or three 
inches of the ftem beneath the level of the 
furface ; the beft or fineft of the foil is then 
to be put to the roots, and diftributed 
amongft them, by (baking the plant; in 
which operation, it fliould be drawn up fo 
as to ftand very little, if at all, deeper than 
it did in the nurfery ; the reft of the foil is 
then to be put in, and the plant fixed firm 
and fet ftraight with the foot ; after which 
leveling the furface completes the bufinefs. 

Two things, in regard to the above 
praftice, I have frequently obferved to be 
mifmanaged, viz. the cuftom of planting 
too deep, and a bad mode of fattening the 
plants* When I obferve a quantity of 
plants thriving ill, where the appearance 
of the foil is favourable, I generally fuf* 
pe6l the former, and have frequently found 
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feveral inches of ftem within the furfacc 
of tlie ground, and the roots of the plants 
beneath the beft part of the foil; a matter 
no otherwife completely curable than by 
replanting. The other circumftance arifes 
chiefly from gardeners being little habitu- 
ated to any but garden praftice, and hence 
on fomething like garden foils they per- 
form pretty well ; on fands, however, they 
generally leave the plants too loofe, and 
on ftiff foils ufually fix them too faft ;— rthe 
truth is, we can fcarcely tread the former 
too much and the latter too little, fo that 
the plants, if fmall, will refill the wind; 
and as to large ones, they fliould be flaked 
in preference to hard treading. 

Having, for nearly twenty years, adopt- 
ed, what I may be permitted to call. An 
improved method of Foreji Planting ; by 
means of tools invented for the purpofe, 
(fee the plate;) it will be neceffary here 
to explain, in fome degree, their forms 
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and ufes : — The firft is a mattock, made 
particularly light, with one end about 
four inches broad and thirteen long, from 
the centre; the other a pike, its length 
about feventeen inches. The ufe of this 
tool on heathy, tough, ftony foils and 
fteeps, has been already defcribed, (fee 

P. 159—162.) 

The other tools are called planters, the 
forms of which may beft be feen by the 
plate. No, 2, is a fort of hack or hoe, of 
the length of eight inches from the eye; 
the face or edge four and a half broad, 
and the handle twelve long; the heel or 
part behind the eye is made ftronger than 
the other parts of it, in order to a6l as a 
maul, in breaking fuch clods as may be 
neceffary. 

No. 3 and 4, have been introduced of 
late years, as improvements upon the 
foregoing; being better adapted to foils . 
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full of roots, ftones, &c. they are, like- 
wife, eafier to work, as they penetrate 
to an equal depth, with a ftroke lefs vio- 
lent than the former: they are alfo lefs 
fubje£l to be clogged up, by a wet or te- 
nacious foil. The length of the prongs 
of both ftiould be about eight inches, and 
the diftances between them, in No. 3, 
one and a half: in No. 4, two inches : this 
fliould be made fomewhat ftronger than 
the former; it being intended chiefly for 
very ftony lands, or where the foil wants 
breaking, in order to fepai ate it from the 
herbage, &c. 

No. 5, is a feftion, to (how the form 
and ftrength of the prongs applicable to 
No. 3; one of the fides being^to be in- 
wards, or towards the planter. 

It will be obferved, that thefe tools are 
chiefly applicable to plants of any fize up 
to about two feet, or fuch as are generally 
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ufed for great defigns, where they are ufed 
as a fubftitute for the fpade, in the follow- 
ing manner. The planter, being provided 
with a bafket holding the plants required, 
(the holes being fuppofed prepared, and 
the earth left in them,) he takes a tree 
in one hand, and (he tool in the other, 
which he ftrikes into the hole, and then 
pulls the earth towards him, fo as to make 
a hole large enough to hold all its roots ; 
he then puts in the plant with the other 
and pufhes the earth to its roots with the 
back of the planter; after which, he fixes 
the plant, and levels the foil at the fame 
inftant, with his foot; fo that the operation 
is performed by one perfon with a degree 
of neatnefs and expedition which no one 
can attain to, who ufes the fpade. It 
is known to all planters, that but few la- 
bourers ever learn to plant well and ex- 
peditioufly, in the common method, with- 
out an afliftant: — This method, however, 
reqiiircs neither help nor dexterity; as 
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any labourer of common fagacity, or boy 
of fifteen, or even a woman, may learn to 
perform it well in lefs than half an hour. 
The facility with which thefe tools will 
break clods, clear the holes of ftones, or 
leparate the foil from herbage, the roots 
of heath &c. (the former being previouf- 
ly mellowed by the froft,) may be eafily 
imagined. 

In the foregoing pages, many obferva* 
tions have, been made on the different fpe- 
cies of trees, beft calculated for the pur- 
pofe of fheltering or nurfing each other, 
fo far as the general profperity and value 
of plantations are concerned. We proceed 
next to treat of flielter, not only as it re- 
lates to the above objefts, but as it may 
be made fubfervient to the improvement 
of property generally, as well as the im- 
mediate vicinity of a family manfion. 
Here, however, I find two circumftances 
completely different in their nature, fo 
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intimately connefted, that it feems the moft 
convenient method to fpeak of them to- 
gether. 

Every one, who has any diftinft ideas 
of the nature of trees, will readily agree 
that they are capable of producing what 
all the intelligent part of mankind allow 
to be of the utmoft value, viz. ornament 
and fhelter ; — they are indeed fo infe para- 
ble, from their nature, that it is almofl: im- 
poffible to plant a large number without, 
ultimately, producing a confiderable de- 
gree of both : — The faft is, that a thriv- 
ing plantation, however mifplaced, be- 
comes, with the bulk of nlankind, an ob- 
je6l of regard, approaching almofl to 
veneration; perhaps the idea of utility, in- 
feparably connected with fuch objefts, goes 
far in flamping the imprelfion. 

If fuch then be the effefts of trees, as 
operating upon the human mind, without 
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regard to arrangement or propriety of 
fituation, we are not to wonder at the afto- 
nilhing effefts they are capable of produ- 
cing, when every mafs, group, clump, or 
individual tree, has its proper place and 
ftation, and when their fpecies, and even 
forms, are made fubfervient to thefe pur* 
pofes : for then it is, and not before, that 
wc fee what a great profeflional man 
would have properly called their natural 
" capabilities.** — The modeft raanfion and 
the fplendid palace are equally indebt- 
ed to their aid ; for when the architeft, 
the mafon, fculptor, painter, and the 
numerous profeffional train, ufually em- 
ployed in decorating manfions of afflu- 
ence, have exerted their utmoft efforts, the 
whole, without trees, may be compared to 
a beacon upon a hill; an objeft to be 
looked at, but not enjoyed, except by 
perfons who do not {hare in the common 
feelings of mankind. 
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To fay, in how many ways trees con- 
tribute to benefit a country refidence, 
would lead me far beyond my prefent ob- 
jeft; I ftiall, therefore, only juft briefly 
notice a few of them ; as, firft, they add 
greatly to the ideal fize and confequence 
of the manfion itfelf ; fuppofe, for inftance^ 
a houfe to ftand fo as to be feen in com* 
mon with other buildings, diftant hills, the 
(ky, or any objeft larger than itfelf, its 
height and dimenfions will be apparently 
reduced by being fo contrafted. On the 
contrary, fhould trees be introduced be- 
tween the building and fuch objefts, fo 
that the eye is in a meafure confined to 
the contemplation of the former only, it 
immediately appears increafed in beauty, 
fize, and comfort. 

Secondly, the (hade and ftielter afford- 
ed by trees may, if rightly managed, be 
made to give, what may be called, a new 
atmofphere: They will, as far as neceflary. 
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equally exclude the impetuous blaft and 
the fcorching ray ; and thus it is that they 
contribute to health, by inviting to the en- 
joyment of an invigorating excurfion, in 
every feafon, not unufually intemperate. , 

Thirdly, trees may be generally made 
the means oi Jhutting in fuch objefts as 
appear defirable, and Qlijhutting out the 
reverfe. For inftance, if the view from 
the manfion commands fome beautiful 
grounds, trees properly arranged will ge- 
nerally lead the eye fo far to thefe obje£ls, 
as to give them a force or expreffion before 
unobferved; — ^and the fame obfervation 
will apply to water : a fmall piece, by art- 
ful management, in concealing the termi- 
nations with' trees, may often be made to 
appear as a continued river. 

Fourthly, by means of trees, the ap- 
parent fize of a lawn may generally be 
confiderably increafed: not certainly by 
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planting a continued belt round it, as U 
very commonly praftifed, but by bold 
projedions and breaks, fo managed that 
the ground may appear to continue 
through the latter. Frequently, by the 
fkilful ufe of'fuch means, lands not the 
property of the fame proprietor may be 
made to appear part of the demenfe. 

Such then being a part (certainly but 
a fmall one) of the ways in which trees 
may be made to benefit a country refidence, 
it clearly behoves the proprietors of them 
to confider how fuch obje£ls may be obtain* 
ed with certainty, for they are not the fruits 
of chance, but means ; and fuch means muft 
be proportioned to the end. It is not the 
ftudy of painting, the art of drawing, or 
a facility of writing large treatifes, that will 
qualify a man for the creation of the fort 
of rural fcenery juft adverted txf; nor can 
the profeffional gardener, whofe life has 
been principally devQted to far different 

AA 
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obje^is^ he fuppofed at all equal to the 
talk; it is only to be expefted from the 
man of genius^ tafte, obfervation, and ex* 
perience ; one, in (hort, who has a head to 
plot and a hand to execute, not only the 
great and effential, but even the moft mi- 
nute parts of the bufinels. 

The works of an ornamental gardener, 
who refts in theory only, may aptly enough 
be compared to bafe coin, it may look well 
and even pajs for a time ; by and by, how- 
ever, it wears worfe, the copper is feen 
through the filver, and that again aflumes 
the place of the gold ; the proprietor la- 
ments his lofs, and fo may, with good 
reafon, the owner of an ill planted ftirub- 
bery, while the defigner adopts the poets 
piteous lamentation. ** Vegetation fpoils 
** every thing ; " which, by the way, only 
proves that he could abufe what he 
did not properly underfland. The truth 
is, that, as fuch defigners do not know the 
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proper fituations for the different fpecies 
of plants, that bufinefs is left to accident, 
and hence moft of them prove mifplaced ; 
of courfe, the planting gets gradually into 
diforder, in much the fame proportion as 
it would have improved, had it been pro- 
perly executed. 

To inftance one of the many refpeas, 
in which the works of fuch defigners get 
annually worfe, I may notice the cafe of 
fcreens. In the immediate vicinity of a 
hqufe, fuch things are peculiarly defirable; 
and yet very generally mifmanaged. In 
the courfe of a few years, we ufually find 
what fhould continue a clofe one, poffeff- 
ing the properties of (hade, ftielter, and 
retirement, degenerate into an open grove ; 
and hence, both its charafter and ufe are 
in a great meafure loft. Nor can this be 
wondered at, if men continue to plant and 
treat both in the fame manner only. 
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A little obfervation may ferve to con- 
vince us, that every fcreen muft degene- 
rate, in the way juft noticed, if part of the 
plants compofing it have not the proper- 
ties of growing bufhy, of retaining their 
branches very low, of producing clofer 
heads on being pruned, of (hooting afrefti 
from the ground on being cut down, and 
of growing under other trees. Nor can 
any fcreen long retain thefe properties, 
except they are carefully promoted and 
encouraged, by frequent attention. Of 
courfe, a fcreen fhould confifl: of three 
defcriptions of plants: viz. trees proper 
for principals, for underwood, and for the 
fronts. 

As all the grounds, to be planted in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the man«- 
fion, fliould be prepared by trenching, or 
digging at leaft, fo the principal trees for 
tht/m (bould be fomewhat large; if they 
differ as much in height as from three to 
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eight feet fo much the better, as thefe 
with the underwood, which ftiould differ 
in height from three feet to one, would 
colleftively foon exhibit a clofenefs of 
bottom and a lightnefs of fummit; circum- 
ftances without which fuch fcreens can 
never be more than in a limited degree 
either USEFUL, beautiful, thriving, 

or LASTING. 

It ftiould be remarked, that, in planta- 
tions of this defcription, trees which form 
very clofe heads ftiould be fparingly ufed 
as principals: the fir tribe for inftance, 
ftiould chiefly be ufed near the verges 
leafl: feen, and more efpecially where the 
fcreens are narrow; as there they ftiould 
be rather dark; for other wife we lofe 
much of apparent hreadih. But it is to be 
noted, that though fuch verges ftiould be 
darkened, this method would have an ex* 
tremely bad effeft, were the clofe heads 
of fuch trees to rife fo high as to exhibit a 
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clofe fummit to the diflant beholder; as 
that would reduce the apparent breadth 
at any feafon, by bringing forward the dif- 
tant outline; the efFe6l, however, would 
be much the worft in winter. Still per- 
fons need not be afraid of ufing a moderate 
quantity of firs, as principals, in fuch 
places; becaufe, where they are allowed 
tolerable fpace, they feldom rife fo quick 
as the bulk of deciduous trees ; and fliould 
too many appear, fome of them may be 
taken down in preference to other fpecies, 
when thinning becomes necefTary; fo that 
the efiFe6l alluded to might be completely 
avoided. 

Prefuming that an equal quantity of 
principals and underwood make an excel- 
lent proportion of plants for a fcreen, the 
method of planting them will be found 
very eafy ; as the fize will fufficiently mark 
the diftinftions. If the whole ground is 
holed^ fo as to plant at three feet diflances^ 
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and half of ihefe are planted with each 
defcription, the plants would ultimately 
ftand at regular diftances. It is not intend- 
ed here to diClate what proportion of each 
individual fpecies fhould be made ufe of^ 
or how mixed, but certainly a regular 
mixture of either principals, underwood, 
or front trees, would be one of the worft 
that could be adopted. 

The lift for underwood may comprife 
all or part of the following ; Fir ft, — beech, 
hornbeam, lime, oakj and common thorns, 
of about two feet high; as thefe will bear 
to have their heads reduced occafionally, 
and will fpring afrefli from the ground 
upon being cut down. 

Second,— Birch, horfe chefnuts, moun- 
tain afli, and laburnums of two feet: — 
thefe flioot freely on being cut down, but 
become unfightly on having their heads 
reduced. 
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Third, — Spruce and filver firs of one 
foot ; — thefe will grpw under other trees 
where the cover is not very clofe, and 
may be niade to form broad bufhes, by 
frequently ftiortening their leading {hoots. 

Fourth,— Common hollies, laurels, box, 
and privets, of a foot high : — ^the general 
properties of thefe are well known ; all of 
them grow very well under trees, more 
particularly the three former. 

In planting of fcreens it will be necef- 
fary to leave two ranks of holes, in the 
principal fronts, open ; in the firft place, 
in order to be filled with front plants on- 
ly. — For which purpofe, the foregoing 
lift of underwood will all be proper, with 
the addition of areatheapbrafti, ornamen- 
tal thorns, golden willows, &c. — as thefe, 
colleftivcly, could not foil to form that 
clofeneft wid variety of front, which is al- 
ways defirable, but very rarely feen. 
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Poflibly fome perfons may fuppofe, 
that fuch methods would be particularly 
expenfive: — the fa£l, however, is other* 
wife ; for it is to be recollefted, the num- 
ber of plants would be the fame as is com- 
monly ufed; three feet being the ufual 
difiance for fuch purpofes: mean time, 
only half the plants need be large, or of 
the common fizes. 

If the plants for any given defign, 
planted in the ufual method, be fuppofed 
to coft twenty pounds, we may, by that 
rule, eftimate the expence of the impro- 
ved one, as under : 

Half of the plants being of the^ 

> ID o o 
ufual fize and value . • • . J 

One eighth of them double do. • • • 5 o o 

Three eighths of them being of ^ 

3 *5 



half the common value 
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Here we fee that, after making ample 
allbwance for fuch plants as are of more 
than common value, a perfeft ornamen- 
tal and lading fcreen, poffefling every de- 
firable property, may be planted for lefs 
than what is ufually devoted to one which 
proves completely the reverfe; and the 
circumftance is the more provoking, as 
mifmanagement of this fort is rarely difco- 
vered till it is almoft impoflible to retrieve 
it: prevention is faid to be better than 
cure; in this cafe, it certainly is abundant- 
ly lefs difficult. The former requires no- 
thing but what is eafy, it is only fubftitut- 
ing a good method in the place of a bad 
one. The cure can only be efFefted by 
much time, confiderable labour, Jomt 
Jkitl, and not a little expence: Ilill the 
worft of it remains to be told; it requires a 
facrifice of trees, too cotifiderable for moft 
perfons to fubmit to, without the utmoft 
rehiflance. 
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When we confider, how much the ar- 
rangement of the grounds and trees about 
a place contribute to its embeUifhment 
and comfort, and, of confequence, its in* 
trinfic worth; one cannot help wondering 
that a fcience which embraces fuch impor- 
tant objefts, fliould be ftill fo much enve- 
loped in myftery. A bad defign is often 
quite as expenfive as a good one; and 
hence gentlemen could have no induce- 
ment to adopt the former in preference 
to the latter, if they had any criterion or 
rule, by which to judge of the merits of 
the one, and the defe6ls of the other. 

That this art rnay be traced to certain 
and fixed principles, ihere can be no 
doubt. If the fame means never fail to 
excite pleafurable fenfations in the mind 
of intelligence, it appears that fuch prin- 
ciples reft upon a bafis much deeper 
founded than the faftiion of the moment. 
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The trutH feems to be, that, for near a 
century, tafte in ornamental gardening has 
been conftantly verging towards nature 
and fimplicity. The beft fcenes in uncul- 
tivated nature are clearly our beft models 
when working upon a large fcale: and, 
even upon a fmall one, we have no bufi- 
nefs to completely overlook them. Thefe 
fcenes may be fimple; as where the grati- 
fication arifes from the contemplation of 
one fort of obje6l only, as the ground, 
water, trees, or profpeft : or they may be 
compound, or fuch as arife from the com- 
bination of two or more of them; — ge- 
nerally artificial fcenery proves of the lat- 
ter defcription. 

As it will not be difputed, but that the 
fcenery alluded to is- calculated to capti- 
vate alike the untutored and the cultivated 
mind, it follows, I think, of courfe, that 
we have here, what may be called, the 
hafis of a tajlc founded on nature. It 
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will not, however, be fufEcient to difco- 
ver, that fuch Scenery pleafes in the grofs ; 
as in that ftate it can rarely be the fubjeft 
of clofe imitation ; and, therefore, it will be 
neceffary to diftinguilh correftly, how far 
each diftinft caufe contributes to the ge- 
neral effeft. 

It cannot be difputed, but that an in- 
timate knowledge of the means, by which 
the beft effefts are produced in natural 
fcenery, is neceffary to combine them in 
what is purely artificial. In faft, where 
the moll of art is exerted, there nature 
will ultimately appear moft of all pre- 
dominant. 

I do not here mean thofe combined 
exertions of art and labour, which fre- 
quently go the length of altering, what 
may be called, the genius ofthefpot^ at a 
prodigious expence ; but that art which 
can as it were feize upon exifiing circum« 
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ftances, and, by flight additions, or cur- 
tailments, made at a fmall expence, con- 
vert them into what will, at once, har- 
monize with, and improve, the natural 
features of the place. Certainly a pro- 
penfity to more of alteration than is ab- 
folutely neceffary, is no proof of either 
tafte or fkill, but the reverfe. A tafte for 
expence is one that ought to be fincere- 
\y deprecated; whether it exifts in the 
proprietor or the defigner ; as it ferves to 
deter perfons, of moderate fortunes, from 
engaging in improvements that may be 
abfolutely neceffary. 

Still the greateft of all difcouragements 
to improvements is, the ignorance of the 
bulk of thofe who undertake to conduft 
^ them. — Undoubtedly, there are many ex- 
ceptions to this remark : we fee the Jiien 
in their works ; but, by that rule, which 
all muft allow to be an unerripg ope, we 
may (afi^Iy. proiK>afice. it to be^applicable 
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to a great majority of the profeffion. — 
The truth is, they grope their way in the 
dark ; and hence, if they mifs it, it is what 
might reafonably be expeQed : all we can 
look for from them as original,, is a fome- 
thing, which nature and propriety muft 
equally difown; or a clumfy imitation of 
fome PLACE they have feen. — Perhaps, as 
matters are circumftanced, it may be ren- 
dering an efiential fervice to gentlemen, 
to furnifh them with a ruU^ by which they 
may, in fome degree, meafure the " capa- 
bilites'* of fuch perfons as may be introdu- 
ced to them in the above capacity. — The 
method ttiight be fbmething like the fol- 
lowing : 

After ample time has beeti allowed for 
obfervation, the perfon (hould be requefted 
to explain the reafons for every diftin6l 
projefted alteratiMi, and how far each was 
to contribute to the general effeft. He 
(hould, likewife, be deiired to ftate the 
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means to be made ufe of in producing 
effefts fpeedily, by planting, and how they 
might be made lading wherever defirable ; 
as there is nothing in the above but what 
every praftitioner either has, or, at lead ,^ 
ought to have, clear ideas of. 

I am confident^ that there is not a man 
in the profeffion, who deferves employ- 
ment, that would not go through the or- 
deal with eafe to himfelf, and in a manner 
that would convince every one, that he 
had, at leaft, ftudied caufe and effeft, fo 
far as applicable to his profeffion. He 
would eafily be able to make the diftinc- 
tion, between what might be called the 
great and what the inferior natural features 
of the place ; and alfo ftio w, in fome con- 
fiderable degree, how far each might and 
ought to be worked upon to advantage ; 
and, in doing fo, he would confiantly keep 
in mind what was pra6licable in itfelf, and 
confident with the general circumdances 
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of the place. — But eafy as all this Would 
be to the man of fcience, to the mere co- 
pieft and dafliing adventurer it would, in- 
deed, be a tafk, in the performance of 
which, their deficiencies ;w'ould be plainly 
manifeft. The difference between the re- 
ports of fuch perfons, and that before 
mentioned, would fufficiently mark their 
different attainments; the former would 
dwell principally upon matters peculiarly' 
applicable to the place, the other on what 
would be as applicable to any other : the 
former would tell us, how the work was 
to be done, and what fpecies of trees to 
be planted, and where; the latter would 
content themfelves with talking about 
fuch matters generally. 

Having faid thus much, on the lifes of 
trees, as applicable to the immediate 
neighbourhood of a manfion ; and, like- 
wife, hinted at fome common circumftan- 

ces of mifmanagement, I may now advert 
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to their value, as ftielters and ornaments 
generally ; more efpecially to lands at once 
bleak and bare, of which the country ex- 
hibits many vefy extenfive tra£ls. 

Some people feem greatly alarmed, 
leaft the bufinefs of planting fhould be fo 
far extended as to intrench upon agricul- 
ture ; the danger however, I conceive, lies 
entirely oii the other fide ; for, though an 
old planter, I have never known much 
land devoted to planting that was of con- 
fiderable value for corn or grafs, except 
fo far as taking a part to improve the reft, 
by ftielter; a fpecies of planting which, 
very unfortunately for the country in 
general, and its agricultural interefts in 
particular, has been but little praftifed; 
perhaps fcarcely thought of till within the 
laft forty years ; and which, to the prefent 
moment, is not praftifed to one hundred 
part the extent it ought to be. 
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If any one, inclined to doubt of the 
truth of the above ftrong affertion, has 
an opportunity of vifiting Stanmer, near 
Brighton, in SufTex, the feat of Earl 

Chicefter ; or Sledmere, in the eaft-riding 

« 

of Yorkftiire, the feat of Sir M. M. Sikes, 
I am perfuaded he will find reafon to 
think with me, that inftead of detrimenting, 
planting may be made to materially pro-^ 
mote the interefts of agriculture. Every 
fituation that is elevated and bare is, in 
confequence, lefs or more barren; the 
Woulds and Downs, which certainly in- 
clude nQ inconfiderabie proportion of the 
culturable lands of the country, come very 
generally under this defcription. It is ad- 
mitted, that they are produftive in their 
prefent ftate ; but certainly that produce 
would be abundantly increafed, were they 
properly fheltered by planting. 

At the two places juft mentioned, the 
bufinefs of (helter has been worked upon 
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by planting to an extent, and with a de- 
gree of judgment, of which I have feen no 
parallel elfewhere: — indeed, with me, it is 
a queftion, whether the immediate defcen- 
dants, or the country in general, are moft 
obliged to thefe truly noble minded per- 
fons, the late Earl Chicheder and Sir 
Chriftopher Sikes, who projeSed and ex- 
ecuted thefe equally fplendid and invalu- 
able improvements? The former will, 
I underftand, in confequence, have a pillar 
ere6led to his memory by his noble fuccef- 
for. I have not heard that any thing of 
the fort is intended in regard to the latter; 
but fo much is certain, he has well deferved 
fuch a tribute of rcfpeft. 



Of the value of thefe plantations, as 
flielters, as ornaments, and as producing 
timber, I do not pretend to fpeak ; further 
than that it mull be prodigioufly great; 
nor is it poflible to eftimate their worth, 
in the way of example ; he muft indeed be 
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a cold-blooded mortal^ who can contem- 
plate fuch united utillity and magnificence^ 
without feeling "how low, how little'* 
are moft of the earthly purfuits, which fo 
generally engrofs men of rank, in compa^* 
rifon of the elevated, I had almoft faid^ 
the fublime fcience of planting. 



The manner of planting general fcreeni 
may be much the fame as in the neigh<» 
bourhood of the manfion, only rejefting 
the dearer fpecies of plants. As here, re- 
gard muft be had as well to the future as 
the prefent, a moderate quantity of the 
Ibllowipg articles ihoukl be introduced as 
principals, wherever the foil proves fuita- 
ble, viz. oak, beech, fycamore, and the 
Englifh elm, the laft being grafted. The 
afh fhould never be admitted into any a? 
ther than brc^d fcreens, it being a bad 
fhelter, and a worfe neighbour. 
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As enough has been advanc^^ to ex^ 
|>Iain what is neceflary to the formation of 
the moft pcrfeft fcrcens, I need here only 
refer the reader back to the fubjeft, re- 
commending hiih^ at the fame time^ to at- 
tend particularly to what has been advan- 
ced, in the former part c{ the work, ^n 
the properties of the larch, fpruce, and 
Scotch firs ; as, by the proper ufe of thefe, 
moil fituaticKis may not only be complete- 
ly flieltered, but the fcreens rendered high- 
ly produftive in timber produce. 



y 



. . It may be of importance to obferve 

here, that fcreens, planted for the purpofe 

of fheltering lands of inferior value, (hould 
hf no means be narrow ones ; for though 

H may be poflible to prefer ve them com- 
plete ihelters, it can only be done by fuch 
eoiitinued attention as can fcarcely be ex-^ 
pe6led in large concerns : nor is it poflible 
that either the principal trees or under- 
wood (hould thrive fo well as in broad 
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ones. But the beft reafon for breadth re- 
mains to be noticed : — Such lands may ge- 
nerally be as profitably employed this way 
as in any other, frequently more fo : be- 
fides the fencing of the two fides of a fcreen, 
whether it be twenty or a hundred yards 
broad, will be precifely the fame. Of 
courfe, nstrrow J>readths muft be the worft 
kind of policy. 

The value of broad ones, as covers for 
game, is too obvious to need commentr- 
With moft gentlemen, the proteftion of 
game is a matter of much importance. — 
Broad belts, partially cut down, from time 
to time, fo as to produce a conftant fupply 
of underwood, are peculiarly calculated to 
encourage the breed. In fliort, the fame 
means that will ftielter the land, will alfo 
(belter the trees and game: and, with all 
thefe pecuniary advantages, they are be- 
yond comparifon the moft ornamental. A 
narrow belt, on the fummit of a hill^ com« 
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pofed of trees with naked ftems only, ha^ 
none of the properties of a fhelter, but the 
reverfe : it is indeed but httle ornamental, 
and lefs ufcfuL — -The proper fituation for 
fuch fcreens will be, in fome degree, obvi- 
ous. Generally they will be moft effeftive 
on the fummits of hills. In moft places, it 
is known from what quarter the wind 
blows moft violently ; generally from the 
weft : — ^the rule, however, admits of ma- 
ny exceptions ; and, therefore/ this point 

(hould be clearly afcertained, in the firft 

» 

inftance ; when the direftion of the plant* 
ing will follow of courfe. 

Confiftent with what has been advan- 
ced on planting fteeps, it will be found 
defirable, that the line of the fcreen to 
windward, fhould be as near the fummit 
of the fteep as may be found convenient ; 
as, by that means, much of the current of 
the wind will be thrown rather over, than 
in among the trees ; and hence they will 
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thrive bef:ter than if the li^e was lower* in 
the afcent* 

^hcfif as fometimes happei^s^ tjie cjur- 
rieflit of the wind tajkes f:he 4ir/eQ:ioa qf ,a val- 
ley, it i? pecijliafly prejudiciaL In fuch 
a cafe, the line pf the fcreen muft be ^crofs 
the valley, from the fummit of one hill to 
th^t pf the Qth/er : and, if fuch valley con- 
tioi^s to a/icend for a cpn(iderab)e lepgth^ 
a fecond fcreen may be neceflary* It is 
not faid th^X fucjbi things rank high as or- 
uaments ; but they n^ay freq^uently proye 
extreipely ufeful. 

Where it is neceffary for a road to 
crofs the fcrqen, it fiipuld either be turned 
about half a point from the dire£lion of 
the current, or be made to bend fo far 
that the wind, driving in a (traight direc- 
tioitt, will lofe its force among the trees. 
It is almoft unneceffary to add, that fuch 
roads {hould be no wider than what is ab- 

DD 
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folutely necefiary; for, otherwife, they 
would not only hurt the general efFeft, 
but alfo occafion a degree of cxpofure. 
In narrow ohes, by a little attention, the 
trees may be made to arch over at any 
given height ; fo that a matter of conve- 
nience may be made produftive of variety. 

In clofing this fubjeft, I may obferve, ' 
that not only elevated fituations require 
fhelter, but any bare one may be greatly 
benefited by it. Any one, who has clear 
idfeas of agricultural affairs, muft know 
that it is highly valuable ; but none who 
have not experienced it, can juftly efti- 
mate its extent. The beft proof, that I 
can advance, of its worth, is the opinion 
of the noble pbffeflbr of Starimer, before 
itientioned. This attentive obferver has 
himfcif affured me, that, in confequence 
of the' (helters, he confiders many of his 
fields of three times the value they other- 
wife would be: while others, not fo fa-. 
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vourably fituated, appear evidently to be 
benefited in proportion to the fhelter. 
Neither is there much danger of miftake 
in this refpeft ; as the eftate is large, and 
affords numerous fituations Jlill expofed^ 
the natural circumftances of which cor- 
refpond exaftly with fuch as are fliel- 
tered ; and, therefore, the rent each would 
let for, clearly afcertains the value of the 
(helters. 

I have been the more particular on 
this head, becaufe it appears this part of 
the fubjeft is more imperfeftly underftood 
than moft others. Indeed, from a pretty 
extenfive knowledge of what is doing in 
the country, in the bufinefs of planting, 
there feems to be abundantly more need 
of dire6tions than incitements : and the 
better a perfon underftands the fubjeft 
generally, and that of fcreens in particu- 
lar, fo much clearer will be his views of 
the general utility of the purfuit. 
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It is certainly a matter highly confola^ 
lory, to find fo cbnfiderable a number of 
opulent jperfoiis, in different parts of the 
united kingdom, exerting themfelves to 
provide a fupply of timber for our in- 
creafing wants ; and more particularly fo, 
to find the prejudices, in regard to fir tim- 
ber of home produce, very much upon 
the decline. If it is true, that we can 
grow fuch timber, proper for every ptir^ 
pofe to which the foreign has ufually been 
applied, it is furely matter of national dif- ^ 
grAce not to know it; at leaft, the cir-. 
cumftances of the prefent moment impe-^ 
rioufly demand, that the queftion fliould 
be determined, jy^^ or nay. — In the prefent 
publication, as well as in the " FoRESt 
*' Prune R," it has been a leading objefl 
with the author, to aflift the reader in 
forming juft ideas on this fubjeft; and 
perhaps the fam pies, ptefented with4:his 
treatife, may, in fome degree, tend to the 
fame gdod purpofe. Indeed I fiifp^ft. 
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that if many of thofe who are moft aftive 
in depreciating Britifli produce, were 
called upon to examine thefe fampks, 
without knowing them to be fuch ; they 
would find themfelves in the fituation of 
the woodman, mentioned in page 62. But 
thus it muft always happen, fo long as 
men are content to take their opinions 
upon truft. 

The praftice of confiding in common- 
ly received opinions, without examining 
either their truth or tendency, is what the 
author has never adopted ; becaufe he is 
fully aware, it tends to the exclufion of 
every idea of improvement ; he believes 
it is to a conduft direftly the reverfe, that 
he is indebted for whatever fuccefs has at- 
tended him, either as a profeflional man 
or as an author; and hence, upon the 
prefent occafion, he has ftriftly perfevered 
in it. He can, at leaft, fay with confi- 
dence, that he has done his duty, in ufing 
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his beft endeavours to elucidate the prin- 
ciples, improve the praftice, reduce the 
cxpence, and increafe the value of gene- 
ral planting. 



I have juft been favoured with the QuERlESr 
of the Commiffioners of Woods ' and Forefts, 
(dated the 21ft of Dec. inft.) " relative to the Cul- 
*^ trvatiouy Management^ 8Cc. of Navy Timber ^^ 
inclofed in the following Note. 

Sheffield-Place^ 
Dec. 24, 1 807. 

Lord Sheffield is requejtedy by Lord 

Glenbervie, to forward the inclofed to the 

perfons beft acquainted with the management 

and growth of timber treeSy and therefore 

fends it to Mr. Pontey. 

As his Lordfhip has adopted the Author's 
Syftem, of managing his Oak Timber, probably 
the finefi in the Kingdomy the above Note will 
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be fufficient to exhibit his opinion of the 
Forest Pruner; and, therefore, the Author 
has only to exprefs his fincere fatisfafition, that 
Government jww fees the neceffity of fome 
meafures to encourage the Growth and Im- 
provement of Oak Timber. It is, indeed, the 
more pleafmg, becaufe the neceffity for fuch 
meafures has not only been pointed out by him- 
felf, but, enforced by arguments, that he pre- 
fumes to be unanfwerable, in the above work, 

(pubUfhed in 1805,) p. 262—270. ^The 

book is of itfelf a fatisfaftory ANSWER to many 
of the Queries alluded to. 



FOPLAIRS. 

Mr. Liddell, Agent to Sir Thomas Pilkington, of Chivett, 
Bcar Wakefield, has juft favoured me with the following particulars, 
which I confider of much importance; as, while they demonftrate 
the quicknefs of growth, they al(o prove the peculiar propriety of 
uling means, to afcertain the ttfe/ul application of fuch articles, 

A Black Italian Poplar, planted in Mr. Liddell's Garden, at 
New-Miller-Dam, near Wakefield, in the fpriog of 1799* and thea 
#nly fix feet high, is now thirty-eight; the Trunk being twcatyi nd 
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the Top eighteen feet. The average Girt of the lormcr hcittA 
twenty-four Inches. This tree loA about fev^n feet, from its top^ 
in the fummer of 1802. 



Another Poplar, of the fame fpecies, planted in the fame 
Garden, in March, 1801, had ab6ut ten feet cut off its head, after 
two years' growth, at eight €eet and a quarter high, to prevent its 
damaging fome flirubs ; after which, it produced three branches, 
fvhich now form as many diftind heads, at the above height ; the 
)caft of which is twenty feet Long. The Girt of the Trunk is twen- 
ty-four inches. The ^iuation of this Garden is rather elevated, 

the foil LIGHT and dry. 



. Apoth^r Poplar (pf the com^ipn white fpecies, or what is cMl* 
cd in fome places^ the White Willow,) growing on the banks of 
the river Calder, near Wakefield Mills, planted fourteen ypars 
9gi9f being ^en about the fize of a common walkinjg cane, is now of 
the following dimenfions. 

The Height fifiy-feven feet. 

Average Circumference, to eight feet high, fixty-four inches. 

Ditto ditto from eight to twenty ditto, forty-eight ditto. 

From the trunk, at eight feet high, it has fent out an arm or 
branch, which is twenty-four inches in circumference and about 
thirty-five feet long; the whole containing not lefs than thirty 

CUBIC FEET OF STlt^JBEIL.. 



Though all the .above may be confidered as a{lpni(hing ipftan- 
ces of quick growth, the lafl gives the cleared refult; as having 
^pine ^ an a^e and lize in which trees, of this defcription, may he 

faid tp feqiJ m.trui^k, rather than.expend their ftrength in top. A 

fcale of progreiCve increafe would certainly (late the produce of the 
laft year at not lefs than fix or feven feet of timber.— —The hiftory 
of this tree is es'fingular as its iBCieafe is afiwifimg C'^livuioand 
^Poattng in :tbe river 1 
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ABELE, the Properties of, *79. 
Floors of, at Sheffield-Place, *80. 



a good Subftitute for Mahogany, *80. 

Autumn, the beft general Seafon for making 

Holes, 162. 
Authors, erroneous Opinions of, 28. 
confider Firs as only fit to nurfe other 

Trees, 28. 
Author, erroneous Opinion of one, 56. 
himfelf, formerly prejudiced againft 

Firs, 31. 
offers to furnifti Plants of the Black 



Italian Poplar, *79« — Note. 

Afh, the proper Soils for, 100. 

Afli, the Mountain, a bad Nurfe, 60. 

Beech, the proper Soils for, 103. 

Birch, method of treatment as Nurfes, 153. 

Breaks, in Plantations, effefts of, 89 — 185. 

Chefnut, tJie Spanifh, the proper Soils for, 103. 

— ; grows well on poor Sands, lOi.-^Note 

££ 
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Chalk Soils, method of filling up Plantations, 
on, 153. 

Drought, method of preventing the effefts of, 
172. 

Defigners,whattheirproper Qualifications, 186. 

Expofure, its Confequences to Plants, 128. 

Elm, the Witch, or Scotch, its properties, 65. - 

the proper Soils for, 101. 

Elm, a new and fuppofed valuable variety, 102. 

— — Englifli, the proper Soils for, 101. 

the bed raifed by Grafting, &Q. 

Firs, of Britifti Produce, vague Opinions con- 
cerning them, 20. 

now planted for profit to a large extent, 

Ql^.—Note. 

Reafons why we have few large ones, 23. 

general Obfervations on, 30 — 32. 

Reafons for afcertaining their ufes, 53. 

American Spruce, Silver, Weymouth 

Pine, and PineaAer, 63. 

Spruce, general Obfervations on, 38 — 48. 

■ — -- Proofe of its durability, 41. 

tfte beft general Shelter, 43, 1 16. 

the Pliuits of it dear, and why, 46. - 

Scotch, why its Timber often proves of 

Inferior Value, 49- 
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Firs, Scotch, the fame fpecies as Red Deal; 49. 

' its general properties, 48 — 56. 

Soils proper for, 112. 

remarkable for not exhaufiing the Soil, 

113.— Note. 
- — as a Shelter on Expofures, 55. 



Fir Timber, the Ruffian and Swedifh method 

of preparing for falling, 51. 
Heathy Soils, how far improper for deciduous 

Trees in general, 56. 

general Obfervations on, 127. 

method of making Holes on, 162. 

Heath, Reafons for planting among k, 131. 
Holes, the proper fizes of for Trees, 169. 
Lands, ufelefs for other purpofes, proper for 

planting, 15. 
Larch, never fails to command purchafers, 32. 

its general properties, 33 — 37. 

"' inferior to the Scotch Fir as a flielter, 60. 



— thrives on calcarious Soils, whether light 
or ftiff, 96. 

— its properties as a Nurfe, 116. 

— the proper Soils for, 106. 

— Obfervations on its Infeft, 107- 



Mattock, for making Holes, defcription of, 177. 
its ufes, 159— 162. 
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Mineral Taint prejudicial to Trees, 99. 
Nurfe Plants, important Obfervations on, 66. 

general errors in regard to, 1 14-120 

Oak, the proper Soils for, 100. 

an excellent Soil for, analized, 98. 

Government's Qtueries, in regard to, 214. 

Ornamental Gardeners, theoretical, their works 

like bafe Coin, 186, 
Poplars, the proper Soils for, 106. 

inftances of their quick growth, 216. 

Black Italian, its properties, *74. 

— in what refpeft fuperior to other 



Trees, *78. 
Puddling, the method of, 173. 
Prejudice, a curious iniiance of, 62. — Note. 
Planting, in mixture, its advantages, 120. 

— thick, Obje^ons to, 163. 

deep, bad confequences of, 170-175. 

-r the beft general Seafon for, 174. 

new and expeditious method of, 1 79. 

the common method of, 174. 



Planters, the Tools, defcription oi, 177. 

ufes of^ 179. 

Plants, large ones» why objeftioaal, l67. 
Soils, deep ones, advantages of, 70. 
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Steeps, the advantages of planting them, 83. 

— ^ method of Holing them, 16 1. 

Sands, Re^ons for and againft breaking them 

up for planting, 124. 
fertile in Wood-Produce to a great 

depth, 125. 
Soils, preparation of, for planting, general Ob- 

fervations on, 122. 

Sandy, 125. 

Heathy, 127—132. - 

thin and ftifF, 132—144. 

deep and ftifF, 144. 

chalky and thin, 147. 

light and deep, 154 

light and poor, 156. 

fmall Patches, generally, 156. 

rocky, 157—161. 

Sea Breeze, curious Effefis of, ^Q.-^Note. 
Sycamore, Soils proper for, 105. 
Screens, generally mifmanaged^ 187. 

improved method of planting, 188. 

their cheapneis dancmftrates, 195* 

for fheltering Expofures 

Trees, adopting proper fpecies, 94—117. 
cautions in regard to, 95 
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Trees, deciduous, thrive beft among Evergreens, 
l^^.—Note. 

diftances proper for, 163. 

fize of, what a good one for general pur- 

pofes, 165, 

bad rooted, require a good Soil, 165. 

large ones ditto, 167. 

tranfplanted, why the beft, 167- 

— ■ — free growers, the neceflity for afcertain- 

ing their properties, 38. 
— ■ — naturally produce both Shelter and 

Ornament, 181. 

extraordinary Effeflts of, 182 — 185. 

for principals, what a proper Proportion, 
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Tools for planting, defcription of, 177- 

ufes of, 178. 

Willow, Huntingdon, its properties, 68. 

Upland or Red Twigged, 73. 

improved by fteeping in Water, 69. 

proper Soils for, 106. 

Wood young, moft fpecies of inferior value, 117. 
■ of the Larch, aiid Spruce Fir 

highly valuable, 118. 
Wood, reafon for prefenting fiimplesj 212 



ADVERTISEMENT, 



THE Author gives Directions and Dejtgns 
in every Department of Ornamental Gardening ; 
and, likewife, InJlruClions for the Management 
of Timber Trees generally^ as well as the Obje&s 
of the prefant Treatife, in every Part of Great- 
Britain. 

As his prefent Engagements occafion his vifit- 
ing the Neighbourhood of London twice^ annual- 
ly ^ Gentlemen in that Quarter y and the Vicinity 
of the Roady may avail themfelves of his AJiJl- 
ance, without being charged with the Expence of 
the Journey. 



Letters addrejed to Huddersfieldy or 
to No. 36. St. James's Street^ London, will be 
duly attended to. 
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or the Fubliihers oF this Volume may be had. 
Written by tit fame Aalker, 

A new Edition, with Additions, 
OF 

THE FOREST PRUNER; 

Or, Timber Owner's Ajfijlant: 

A Treatife on the Training and Manage- 
ment ofBRiTiSH timber trees; whether intended for ifsE, 

ORNAMENT, or SHELTER: intludine an Explinaliiin of the 

Caufes of their GENERAL DISPOSES and DEFECTS, with the 

muni ol PREVENTION, apd KEM^EDLES, wbcrc pneinblc : ' 

Alfo, an LxanHKatiiin of 

The Properties of EngUJIt Fir Timber; 

With Remark, on ihe Old and Oatlit*s o{ a New Syflem for (be 
MANAGEMENT of OAK WOODS. 

With Eight EnpUnatory PUtcs. 



The Author ihinlu himfclf hoaoiired in bring enibltd to publiOi the 

Sociilf tf Arts, (ic.Adtlfhi. 
Si», Londn, OH. 301A. 1806. 

TheSoci^for the Encoungnnentof Am, tiiaoh&ura, and 
Ccunmeice, h^ve diieflcd me lo retain you iheti thaoki, far the pielent 
of your viluable and utefur publication, called the Foairr PaUHu. 
t have rrad it with gieat pleafufe, and think it will be pisduflive of 
Tciy conhdeiibleadTBnngci to all peilbni, who follow your inftruitiou. 
Vaui ticatile ii carefully depoiittil in the Society') Lihruy, and hu 
met with inueh alientioa. I im. Sir, 

Your obedient ferv ant, 

Chaulu T*yu>ji, Sec. 
Mr. imk« Petty, 

HudJcnfiild, Yorkjkire. 
Mxtraa /ram Ihe Prefoie ID the nth IW. of tht Tranfaaimi ej Ac Sociclj 
e/ Alls, (it. ptgc 8, ptttlipiid is FtK 1807. 
" The mifchicf and damage arlfiuK 10 planiation> in gcneraF, from a 
bid fyiem of pruning, or negletl, indmed tht late pubiic-fpiriied Duke 
of Bedford to diiefl a fcnej of cKpcimrnl. to be made, at hit ejtpence, 
by W. Pontey, of HuddenBeld, on hit (xienGve piantuioni ia tfae 
ntit;hbourhoDd of Wobuin. Mr. Pontty his fhcwn great induftiy and 
judgment in hii telcEtion of fpecimcni, and in the clear detail relative to 
pruning Foiclt Ticei, which he has commuaicated in a publication, en. 
titled the Foicft Pruner, prefenttd by hitn to tht Society." 

" Thit fyfleni hu been purTucd by Mr. Salmon, agent to the piefenl 
Duke of Bedford, under bU Grace't aufpicei, and confirmed by hit 
eertificite, m noticed in the prefent volume. We are happy to add il 
it continuing with fpirit under hit Gracc'i palticular proteflioD and at- 



T. Sm»Tl, Prhlcr, SMiienJeU. 
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PLAN OF THE WORK. 



The Work is divided into Fifty-two Weekly Accounts^ and the Firfi 
Six Pages of it are filled up as a Specimen of the mode in which 
the Accounts are to be kept. 

Page 1 — Is a Journal, in which the occurrences of each 
Day are to be minuted down, as in the printed Example. The line 
at the top of the leaf is intended for the date when the account com- 
mences'; — and here it mav be obferved, that the bell time to begin 
is at^ichaelmas, when tne Farmer's Year may with propriety be 
faid to' commence. However, the account may be opened at any 
period of" the year, and the date muft be inferted accordingly. 

Pages 2 and 3 — Are intended for an Account of Labour, 
by which'may be feen, at one View, what Men and Horfes are enr- 
ployed; on what Work, and the price per day. — At the Bottom 
of the page is a fpace to contain the particulars of Tajk Work. 
For the convenience of keeping this Account, and for all the pur- 
pofes of communication with their BailiiFor Stewards, Gentlemen 
would find it every ufeful to have Plans made of their Farms, and 
to diftinguiih the different Fields by Numbers, as is done in the 
printed Example. 

Page 4 — Is a Statement of Expenses and Re c £ i pts on the 
Farm for one week, and into this Account every Receipt or Dif- 
burfement is to be entered.. — Thus it appears in the Journal, Pup 
1, that a Load of Wheat \izsfold for 20/. This fum is accordingly 
brought forward into the Account of the Week's Receipt^ whilft the 
amount of five Ewes, purchafed for 7/. 10s, (page 1,) and the fum- 
paid for Labour (in page 3) are carried to the oppofite fide, or eX" 
penfe Account: and thus every Receipt or Dilburfcment is tO be. 
entered on its rerpe6iive fide ot the AccoonU. 
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Page J— I* Inleniled to keep a memOTandiim of any pirl oC 
the Farm tiat iliay be occupied bv Cattle, which will be found ufe- 
fal for I'everal piirporcs. The lower part of thii page coDtauns a 
"Weck'i AccoLini of Cosh, Hay, Potatoes, &c. whether 
Bought, TfarcOied, Sown, Sold, or Ctmlamed. 

Page 6 — Is foi the Convenience of Qinwing the IkcneaSB 
or Dec HJi.vst: of Live Stock; it explains itfelf, and will be 

found veryufcful On the fame leaf ii an Account of Milk 

and Butter, which requirci no explanation, 

n^e 7 — Content »n account of the STOCKofCOKN, Hay, 

&C, IN HANtl BEIORE AND AFTER HARVEST, which 13 IKr 

celUiy 10 complete tbe Year's Account of Produce. 

Pagcifiandg— Show ihc Yearly Ac COUNT of the Fasm. 
Into ihii account all ihe weekly amounls of Receipts and Expenlei 
mud be encered; thui the tol. ill. placed lo the Dr. lide of ihc 
Account in the printed Specimen, a the amount of fxifto^i of the 
fiill Week, {brought from page 4) and the til. 151. t)d. is, in like 
manner, brought forward as the fUceipts of the fame period ; at the 
End of the Year both Gdei will be added up, and the Profit or hoU 
afcenained. 

N.B.— This Publication will be found particularly ufeful hy 
ihofc Gemlcmen who, when abfeni from home, are in the praElicc 
of requiring from their Bailiff or Steward ^n Account of what is 
doing upoo ihc Ellaie ; and viih this View it may be had in detach- 
ed iraccti, for the convenience of tranfmil&on by poll.— The fa- 
vour of any fuggcllion far the Improvement of the Work, as it u 
imtndtd to be contimud annunUy, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by ilie Pablilher, J. HARDING, 36, St. James's 
Street, Lcmdon; 

0_f uiiom may it hod, Price is. 

A CATALOGUE oj BOOKS, 



AGRICULTURE, PLANTING, GARDENING, 
RULAL ARCHITECTURE, LANDSCAPE GAR- 
DENING, SPORTING, FARRIERY, and other 
Topici of DOMESTIC and RURAL ECONOMY; 
including the Laws relating toEAates, Titbu, loclofiues. 
Game, and Rural A(&iri in general. 
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